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Greompanible TONE 





e ° 7 
in television by | ait 
i, takes these two world-famous Capehart 
qualities to make television truly satisfying! .. . Capehart’s oS Se : 
incomparable picture and Capehart’s incomparable “ 
tones... brought to you by International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation through its associate Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation. 
Together they give you complete, well-rounded entertainment... 
life-like, richly rewarding! See the new Capeharts . . . superlatively 
styled... priced within reach, from $269.50' upward. 
{Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. 


Unrivalled CAPEHART TONE is also 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York atailable in new phonograph-radios! 

















In newspapers, magazines and matches? 
Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 


Yes, the average American used 333 
pounds of paper products in 1949! 


The puffing paper mills of the U.S. and 
Canada roll out a truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—26-million tons annually. 


In 1949 a single U.S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry’s output. 


The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
Writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE LIBRARY 


o 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


“How will you have 
your 333 lbs. of paper this year, sir?” 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry’s deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry’s 
achievements. Today’s research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 





industrial develop- 
ment of America. 














Now — Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 








EASY DOES IT! THAT’S 3 TONS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber:. . . 


new formula ... now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 


Before choosing any printing paper—Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 


Made with strong sulphate-cooked 
fibers. Permanence, foldability, 
dimensional stability make Hi- 
fect ideal for covers or any fine 
letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing, Litho- 


fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now, with the new 
LongLac fibers, Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity. 
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QUICK DEATH FOR BARK! In huge 45-foot long rotating steel 


drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound and rub together. 
Removal of all such undesirable materials makes possible the 
whiter, cleaner Levelcoat of 1950. And for unbelievable body strength 
and resiliency, exclusive LongLac fibers are now included in the 
manufacture of all four new papers. 


Es 


HOW BRIGHT IS BRIGHT? At Kimberly-Clark the brightness 
test tells—and as groundwood stock is dewatered, each sample taken 
must pass this test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality made 
from tree to press—79 reasons why you can be sure that each grade 
of 1950 Levelcoat will give you the press performance and repro- 
duction of higher-priced paper. 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
—without an increase in printing cost! For standard-priced 
1950 Levelcoat gives you the press performance and 
reproduction of higher-priced paper! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber—and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected white 
clay coating formulation. You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in all four 1950 Level- 
coat papers. In make-ready, on low or high speed presses, 
you'll discover new economy and dependability. Finally, 
in comparing reproduction with that of any other paper, 
at any price, you'll agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved—with less ink, less 
waste—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for broadsides, magazines or house organs 
—look to Levelcoat for printability at its best. Yours —at 
the cost of ordinary paper. 





“FACE POWDER” FOR LEVELCOAT’S “COMPLEXION”. 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all Levelcoat papers, 
only soft, white clay of face powder texture is used in the coating 
formulation. And for 1950, a finer balance of all coating ingredients 
gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, whitest printing surface in 


Kimberly-Clark history. 





SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, print 
with confidence. For Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before 
it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, available to you tell, 
far more convincingly than a thousand words, how your purchase of 
Levelcoat will perform. It’s proof before you buy that new Levelcoat 
gives you the printability of higher-priced paper. 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* TRADEMARK \\ Kimberly 
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The March of the News 


Main event. Spectators packed a Capi- 
tol committee room one day last week to 
hear the latest sensations in a widely pub- 
licized Communist hunt . . . Attendance 
was near a record . . . On that same day 
the Senate began considering a $3,366.- 
450,000 foreign-aid bill, the cash behind 
the Marshall Plan . . . Four Senators were 
present and the galleries almost empty ... 


New Look. Since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first term, Washington reporters, 
once or twice a week, had shouldered 
their way into a green-carpeted, oval 
room at the White House to swap ques- 
tions and answers with the President . . 
Sometimes the sessions were comic. , .« 
sometimes tragic . . . always tense... 
No two conferences were the same, 
but the opening scene never varied ... At 
his desk sat the President, flanked by his 
friends and advisers . . . Before him, 20 
deep stood reporters with pencils cocked 
to catch every word and expression . . . 


Questions, often anonymous and some- 
times impertinent, popped from every 
cranny . On good news days, the an- 


swers came back just as fast. . . 

Last week it ended . The “White 
House press conference” moved out of 
the White House... 

For his weekly meetings with the press, 
Harry Truman borrowed a 200-seat au- 
ditorium across the street in the old State 
Department Building . . . Each reporter 
had a seat . . . Each stood and identified 
himself before he asked a question 
The White House explained that the new 
arrangement was intended to improve the 
plight of the reporters in the back of the 
room, sometimes almost out of hearing 

. But there was another reason : 
President Truman felt it was high time 
he knew the names and the newspapers 
of the men who asked him questions . . . 
And so did the stenographers. 


Wie geht’s? Smiling, but looking a 
little bewildered, 15 German politicians 
were escorted to the floor of the U.S. 
Senate . . . Manv of them understood the 


£ 





English greetings by Vice President Al- 
ben Barkley and members of the Senate 

. For those who didn’t, Senator Langer, 
of North Dakota, made a welcoming 
speech in their native German . . . The 
visitors were members of the German 
Parliament, in the United States to watch 
the machinery of democracy at work . 


Economy wave, low tide. As it does 
most years, Congress last week was dis- 
covering that it’s a lot easier to talk about 
cutting expenses than it is to do it. . 
Onto the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives came a whopping 29-billion- 
dollar appropriation bill . . . It was met 
by a flurry of money-saving speeches . . . 
An “economy bloc” was formed to cut a 
billion dollars out of the total . . . But, 
after two days’ debate: 67 million dollars 
had been added to the bill... 


Atom Navy. For weeks there had been 
talk, rumors and speculation all over 
Washington . . . Last week, the Navy put 
it on the record: It is ready to build a 
40-million-dollar, 2,500-ton submarine— 
powered with an atomic engine .. . 


Flying saucer? Last week the United 
Press Association sent out this dispatch: 

KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28—Capt. 
Robert Adickes, TWA pilot officer, said 
that an object, “glowing cherry red,” flew 
alongside his plane last night in the 
vicinity of South Bend, Ind., for about 
five minutes. 

Adickes said it was the first time he 
had seen one of the so-called flying discs 
and that, after watching it operate for 
those five minutes, he was convinced it 
was a mechanical device and not a ma- 
chine from some other planet. 

“All my 19 passengers and other mem- 
bers of the crew watched this object,” 
Adickes said. “When I turned directly 
toward it, it took off at a speed I judged 
to be about 400 miles an hour, twice my 
speed. I estimate it was between 20 and 
50 feet in diameter and about 10 per 
cent as thick as was its diameter.” 
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Developments by RCA scientists have made Television part of family life in homes of all incomes. 


Ly research 478 Revision iio mere purses 


Remember when television was “just 
around the corner,” and guesses at re- 
ceiver cost ranged to thousands of dol- 
lars? Came reality, and pessimists were 
wrong. Home television sets were rea- 
sonable, grew more so year by year. 

One factor has been research at RCA 
Laboratories. For example: In 1949, RCA 
scientists perfected the glass-and-metal pic- 
ture tube —so adaptable to mass production 
that savings of 30% in tube cost were made. 
Again, these scientists and development 
engineers learned how to replace complex 








parts with less costly, and more efficient 
materials. A third contribution was the use 
of versatile multiple-purpose tubes—so that 
one could do the work of several! 

Most important, the savings effected by RCA 
scientists have been quickly passed on to you, 
the consumer. RCA Laboratories is known as a 
great center of radio, television, and electronic 
research. It is indeed an institution which fits 
RCA products into more purses! 


See the latest in radio, television, and electron- 
ics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 





New RCA Victor 16-inch television 
receiver, a leader in the 1950 line. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


World Leader in Radio — First in Television 








it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


BURROUGHS noUsTROM 
4 AE COUNTING MACHIN 
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Because it computes... as it types... as it posts, the 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 


See how set of figures just once! 
the Burroughs plan Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 


ill _, form in one fast, continuous operation, 

will €ase Pre any ee ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 
your “a ra and needless operations are eliminated. 
work! 





So is the expense and chance of error that 
the rehandling of figures entails. 


The result is complete and current records 
of your business every day... records that 
really mean something to management! 


This new portfolio gives 
you the opportunity to 
study each part of the Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial 
Accounting in detail, shows 
how each fits into the com- 
plete figure-picture of your 
business. Send for it today! 


One Burroughs handles a// of your 
different records— accounts receivable 
and accounts payable records, material 
and cost records, wage accrual and 
payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 


gach OAY 


ETE 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


For th m , of the Burroughs Industrial 
Deroit 32, Michigan or the complete story of the Burroughs 


Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 


I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- 
the coupon. 


roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” 
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Washington, D. C. 


Newsgrann 


Sitting back, surveying the passing scene, you'll want to know this: 


+) Communists are not about to gobble up U.S. Commies, even non-Communist 
left-wingers, are very much on the run, under fire and heading for the woods. 
1 Radicals, accustomed to doing the shooting, are shot at and don't like it. 





Left wing, back in the 1930s, had its big circus. Businessmen then were 
shot at, subpoenaed, called names, put on trial. Businessmen had guessed wrong 
S in 1929. They were fair prey for radical attackers from that time on. 

New Dealers, radicals helped shape U.S. policy in China. They guessed 
wrong, lost. Left wing, losing, finds itself shot at, subpoenaed, called names, 
put on trial. It doesn't like the taste of its own medicine. 

Chances are that it will be a long time before the left wing really takes 
over in Washington again to the same extent as in the 1930s. 





' Businessmen, bankers, under fire after 1932, really didn't dare to talk 
f back to politicians untii just now, until 17 years after shooting started. 
i A comeback in business courage is signaled by Benjamin Fairless, U.S. Steel 
president. Mr. Fairless dared to talk back to a Congress committee, to declare 
that it is no crime for a company to be efficient, to grow big, to make profits, 
to grow great in size in a big, powerful country. 

Businessmen, long on the defensive, appear to be set for an offensive. 











the : Left-wingers, long on the offensive, are pushed to the defensive. It may be 
ach another 10 or 15 years before they're in a position to come forward again with 


new ideas about how to run business and how to run the world. 


oil The pendulum does swing. This time it's toward the right. 


On, P 
2ps "Cold war" with Communism itself is heating up again. Hot war, though, is 


ita not to come now. Communists still are making big gains without it. 
Stalin, without war, has won a satellite empire of 600 million people in 








hat less than five years. Why fight, take a chance on losing it all, or even part? 
There's still good hunting in Asia, in the Pacific, without war. 

rds 

hat Armament costs for U.S. will keep rising. You can't dodge that. 

nt! Arms, defense, now take 6 cents out of each national-income dollar. Arms, 
defense, before war, took about 2 cents. Arms cost in war was 50 cents of each 

oni national-income dollar. Cost trend is toward about 10 cents for protection out 

ble of each income dollar. Russia spends 20 percent of income on arms. 

ial § Arms aid for other countries will grow, but be part of over-all cost. : 

nd Mutual defense, U.S. arms for allies, will cost quite a bit but be cheaper than 

1s & defense for U.S. alone, without allies. Arms strategy is to build strength in 





al Europe to a point where Russia won't dare to pick a real, shooting fight. 

Arms spending will keep Government spending very high. 

Spending by military, orders for planes, guns, ships, electronic devices, 
all kinds of things, will continue to be an important factor in business. 

High spending, though, means continued high taxes. 

Price of protection in this dangerous world is to continue high for as long 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


as anyone can foresee. Cost, 5 years after war, is rising again and will go on 
rising unless the world climate changes. U.S. military spending, plus arms aig 
to other countries, plus other aid abroad, may stabilize at around 18 billion 
@ollars a year. That would be about 8 cents of each national-income dollar. 
Safety, even at 10 cents out of each dollar, might be cheap at the price. 
Russia even now spends twice that proportionately on her side of the fence. 


Philippines, in political trouble, will get more U.S. aid. U.S. may try to 
insist on some reforms though, as a price of more aid. Much has been wasted. 

Indo-China probably is to get some help. Spain is due for a small loan. 

India-Pakistan may get sizable loans. Britain, however, will not get U.S. 
acceptance of the idea of shifting to U.S. the debt she owes to India. 

The world interest in getting U.S. dollars is rising, not declining. 








Draft Act is likely to be extended. Actual drafting is not now in sight. 
Youths, reaching age 18, still will have to register. U.S. role, as supplier of 
arms for allies, who supply men, may make draft use unnecessary here. 

Rent control seems due for extension in limited form. Cities wanting 
control of rents after next January 1 would need to petition U.S. Cities that 
did not take affirmative action asking control would not get it. 

Sales tax, excises on goods and services are to be cut. See page 40. 

Old-age insurance will be broadened, benefits raised. Congress, in both 
houses, wants to bring in domestic workers, small self-employed businessmen, 
insurance salesmen. Farmers, farm workers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, some 
others will be left outside. There'll be a pay-roll tax for those covered. 

Postage probably is to go up somewhat. Letters will stay at 3 cents. Air 
mail will be kept at 6 cents. Special delivery won't be changed. Newspapers, 
magazines probably will have to pay more for postage. Parcel post is likely to be 
marked up in some categories. Postcards may go to 2 cents. 

Postal deficit, at best, will continue to be big. Taxpayers will meet part 
of the cost of carrying some kinds of mail. 





























Inflation signs are showing in business again. 

Prices are firm to higher in many lines. Orders in steel, autos, some other 
lines are ahead of ability to produce. Little gray markets show up here and 
there. One is reported in some special kinds of steel products. 

Unemployment, after rising, has fallen fast. Houses are going like hot 
cakes. Apartments with more than one bedroom are scarce. 

The tightness, though, is confined to dwellings and to things like cars, 
refrigerators, furniture, household equipment and furnishings. It's a tightness 
that has grown from the steel, coal and automobile strikes, largely. 

Food, clothing, most nondurables are abundant, even easy in price. 

Living costs, while firm, are not rising much. Food prices, if crops are 
good, will probably be lower in the autumn. People are pouring their own money 
largely into so-called durable goods and are borrowing heavily to buy, too. 

Revived inflation of a real variety is unlikely, even so. Industries that 
were put behind by strikes will be catching up later this year. Odds are that 
things will be slowing a little as the second half year wears on, not that they 
will be picking up momentum again for a still bigger boom. 




















Strikes, big ones, are to start a downtrend. Rail strike is unlikely. 
Telephone strike appears to be off. Shipping strike is less likely. Strike of 
General Motors appears quite improbable after long Chrysler strike. 
not big strikes, will occupy labor leaders until November. 








Politics, 


Mr. Truman, taking to the road, is reacting to political losses. 
Truman hope is that good times will keep Congress safe for the Democrats. 
Truman purpose, traveling, is to try to regain lost ground. 
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Thousands of extra miles of safe service are 













built into every LEE tire. And every extra 
mile of that service is yours to use—for the 
full built-in mileage of every LEE passenger 
tire is kept in by a protective wrapping 
of strong, water-repellent paper. When you 
buy a new LEE tire, you are sure it IS NEW— 


sure that it has been protected against the 


harmful effects of exposure. 


ATLANTIC 





New England to the 


Florida Keys 


THE ATLANTIC Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States "Pacific Coast States 
REFINING CO.” HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
Stations and Dealers Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 

and Dealers Stations and Dealers 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Republic Rubber Division...Industrial Rubber Products... Youngstown, Ohio 


tection. The LEE double guaranty gives you 
in-service protection. Thus LEE offers you 
more for your dollars... more safety and 
service... more protection than ever before. 
You can get LEE packaged tires at any of 
the 19,000 LEE dealers—coast-to-coast— 


wherever you see the insignia reproduced 


below. See your LEE dealer today. 
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Mr. Acheson‘s ‘I Told You So’ on China . . . Soviet 
A-Bomb a Myth?... Chiefs Agree on New-Type ‘Sub’ 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
able to say “I told you so,” now that 
Chiang Kai-shek has given up Hainan 
Island to the Communists without 
much fight. Officials here say that 
troops and much American equip- 
ment simply went to the Communists 
for the asking on Hainan Island, just 
as in Manchuria and Northern China. 


xk 


Gen. George C. Marshall, former Sec- 
retary of State and wartime Army 
Staff Chief, is quietly seething over 
inferences that he permitted Com- 
munist armies to take over China. 
General Marshall's friends point out 
that what he tried to do was to induce 
Chiang Kai-shek to give the Chinese 
people something to fight for so that 
the Nationalist armies wouldn’t turn 
all American equipment over to their 
supposed enemies without firing a 
shot, the way they finally did. 


x * * 


Very important men in what remains 
of Nationalist China are said to be 
making large new investments in this 
country. Their preference is reported 
to be for improved real estate. 


xx * 


Britain is somewhat embarrassed by 
the fact that it has recognized the 
Mao Tse-tung Government of Com- 
munist China, only to find that the 
Communists still do not recognize 
Britain. 


x * * 


Rumors from the Far East have it 
that important British officials rather 
look for Russia to push the West into 
a fight in autumn of 1950. The official 
U.S. view, in highest sources, is that 
Russia will not force war now or in 
the foreseeable future. 


xk 


Joseph Stalin, for Russia, is able to 
report no progress in his effort to 
frighten U.S. and other Western 
powers into a new conference. Secre- 
tary Acheson, for U.S., and Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin, for Britain, 
are convinced that no conference with 
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Russia will have any meaning unless 
concessions are made to the Russians, 
and the West is in no mood to make 
concessions. 


x *k * 


U.S. security officials are increasing- 
ly disturbed over Russia’s ability to 
have quick access to every idea of 
every American writer and to exploit 
those ideas for propaganda purposes 
around the world. Russians made 
wide use of speculation that the 
U.S. Navy plane shot down by Rus- 
sians was on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion, but U.S. had no way of getting 
access to facts in Russia about what 
really did happen. Russian agents in 
U.S. have access to every thought 
floating around, while U.S. agents in 
Russia get little or nothing. 


x * * 


John J. McCloy, U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany, is concerned 
about ability of U.S. and Britain to 
operate a successful “air lift’ into 
Berlin if Russians again clamp on a 
blockade. The reason is that Russian 
strategists have built installations 
that may be successful in jamming 
the radio and radar channels needed 
to guide planes to their landing. 
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Very well-informed individuals in jp. 
dustry and in the United States Goy. 


that Russia really has succeeded jy 


ernment still are far from cel sf 


building and detonating an atomic} 


bomb. 
x «kk 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of th: 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, along with th 
Staff Chiefs of the Air Force an 
Army, is not to veto Navy plans t 
build an atomic-powered submarin 
General Bradley, who helped veto; 
Navy supercarrier, is willing for th 
Navy to go ahead with submarine &. 
velopment. 


x* * 


John Foster Dulles, former Senato 
and present adviser to the Secretar 
of State, is to have trouble trying t 
speak for a united Republican Party 
on issues of foreign policy. Mr. Dull 
and Senator Robert Taft, Republica 


leader in Congress, are far apart mf 


foreign policy. 
xk * 


The President goes along with Wil 
liam Boyle; 


Democratic Nation 
Committee Chairman, on his conf 
clusion that 7 out of [0 votes arf 





arn red 





Democratic in this country above thp 
first 40 million votes. The party conf} 
clusion is that Democrats will win 1) 
1950 and 1952 if they can get out th 


vote. 
xk 


President Truman is_ somewhé 
alarmed by evidences of the preset! 
political popularity of Gen. Dwigi! 
Eisenhower. The White House grow 
sees more and more indication of 
Truman vs. Eisenhower race in 19! 
and isn’t too happy about it. 


x * k 


Senator Walter George, chairman 


eee 


Po ORR NE 


the powerful Senate Finance Conf 


mittee, is quite confident that Cor 
gress will be able to override a Whi 


House veto if President Truman trié 


to kill a 1950 tax bill that would r 
duce excises more broadly then t 
President wants. 
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THE RIGHT GUESS...THE WRONG WEIGHT 


As anyone could guess, the man on the scales 
weighs more than he should. Like some 42 
million other Americans who are overweight, 
his excess pounds may affect not only his ap- 
pearance, but his health as well. 

How much should a person weigh? Some doc- 
tors say that proper weight at age 25 to 30 
should be maintained throughout life. Most 


people, however, gain weight as they grow older. 

The average increase during or after middle 
age is about 15 pounds. To avoid this, it is wise 
to follow the doctor’s advice about diet, exer- 
cise, and living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is usually pos- 
sible to reduce to proper weight simply and 
safely under medical guidance. 
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Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 


PONS 8 EIEN 20 8 


See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 
weight are due to overeating. Some 
cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 


After a thorough examination, the 
doctor can determine whether or not 
you have complications that require 
special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 
lose, and advise approved methods by 
which you can lose it safely. 


Follow your doctor’s advice about 
diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more 
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Metropolitan Life 
_ Insurance Company 


1 Mapison Avenurz, New Yorx 10, N. Y. 


st cece on Tie 


rapid loss may fail to provide food 
elements the body needs. 

So let the doctor recommend the 
kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also wise not to take 
any reducing drug except under a doc- 
tor’s supervision. 

Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 

Some physical activity is an aid in 
most cases, for it may help to use up 
food that might otherwise turn into 





fat. Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 
and safe in your reducing program. 

Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. This can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine. 

For more facts about overweight, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Overweight and Underweight.” For 
example, it contains tables of desir- 
able weights, suggested low-calorie 
menus and caloric values of nearly 


300 foods. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these important facts about 
healthful eating. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertisement—suit- 
able for use on your bulletin boards. 












a over the U. S., management of multiple plant opera- 
tions faces one major task — increasing output, lowering 
unit costs. One proved method that accomplishes this for industry 
everywhere is the use of oil with an engineering degree. 


What is that? Just this — quality Texaco lubricants properly ap- 
plied, after careful study of your plant operations, by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 


These men bring to your operations years of engineering experience 
plus cost-saving data gathered from every major field of industry. 
After their analysis you may expect the right Texaco lubricant in the 
right quantity, in the right place at the right time (from the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants). 


Production boosts and lowered costs, through the use of high 
quality Texaco products recommended by Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers, are the purpose of... 


* One Purchase Agreement. 
A case in point (see photograph above): After analysis 
by a Texaco Lubrication Engineer and recommended 
use of a specific Texaco cutting oil — (1) Drill life in- 
creased 300%, (2) uniform output increased, (3) stain- 
ing eliminated, (4) lubrication cost reduced. 


To discuss increased production and savings in all your plants — 
call or write the nearest Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plant or 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MORE production 
LOWER unit costs 


... for multiple plant management 


Oil with an 
Engineering 
Degree 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 


in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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“Hot war’ flares are popping 
up all over. Russia and U. S. are 
talking more bluntly than ever, 
even talking about shooting. 

Berlin is a powder keg, all 
fused. There are others. Baltic 


Sea, Trieste, Iran, Dardanelles, 
Asia, all are touchy spots. 


It's the spring offensive in the 
“cold war,’ but it doesn’t mean 
the real thing is just around the 
corner. A few angry shots are 
not to start World War Ill. 


“Cold war,” at a stalemate during 
winter, is warming up, getting hotter, 
moving toward a new crisis, with re- 
turn of spring. Gunfire, already used 


| by Russians against Americans, now 


is openly threatened by U.S. against 
Communist Germans, against Rus- 
sians, if they try force. 

Guns already have taken the place of 
warnings and words over the Baltic. An 
unarmed American Navy plane was shot 
down, with loss of 10 American lives. 
Russians who did the shooting are dec- 
orated by Russia. Americans who died 
from Russian fire are decorated by act of 
Congress. The two sides are squared off, 
more truculent than ever. 

War has grown in the past from in- 
cidents less challenging than the shooting 
down by Russia of an American military 
plane. War will be accepted by this coun- 
try, if Russia, through new incidents, in- 
sists upon forcing an all-out test of 
strength. War, however, is not actually 
looked for this year or in years immediate- 
ly ahead, either by American diplomats 
and military officials or by the diplomats 
and military officials of nations allied 
with U.S. The main reason is that Russia 
isnot now in a favorable position to fight. 

More incidents are looked for. More 


§ shooting may occur. Gunfire, even on a 







bigger scale than any to date, would not 
necessarily mean war. Yet the cold war is 
heating up. In what follows, you are 
taken along its main fronts, given a size- 
up—as very well-informed appraisers pro- 
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‘COLD WAR’ CRISIS: GUNFIRE NEXT? 
AMERICA IS READY TO FIGHT BACK 


More Shooting Needn‘t Mean General Conflict 


vide it—of the chances for shooting and a 
start of war itself. 

Berlin. Here is the hottest spot. The 
Russians promise an “invasion” of the 
Western sectors of Berlin on May 28 with 
500,000 German youths. Russian plans 
call for German girls as well as boys to 
be in the front ranks. Trained Commu- 
nist hoodlums are expected to provide the 
core of action. Russian troops, apparent- 
ly, will be left in the background and 














—Robinson in Indianapolis News 


“NEW STYLE IN GLOVES’ 


may be kept entirely out of Berlin on that 
day. 

American, British and French forces, 
faced with invasion from the Russian sec- 
tor of Berlin, are being prepared for the 
worst. Troops are being trained in anti- 
riot tactics. Tear gas, police clubs, bayo- 
nets, fire hose all are to be set for use. 
Live ammunition, however, will be in 
reserve. Communists are warned that 
rifle fire and machine-gun fire will be 
used, if needed to stop the planned in- 
vasion. The highest sources are letting 
Russia know that Americans will resort 
to whatever weapons are required to hold 
their ground. 

War threat right now is greatest on the 
Berlin front. War will not come, unless 
Russia sends her troops to fight American 
troops in Western Berlin. If Russia does 


send troops, they will meet American 
troops and the battle will begin. The 
betting, however, is that May 28 will 
come and go without shooting and with- 
out an incident that would lead to war. 

The Baltic. Scene of the most provoc- 
ative incident in the cold war to date, 
the Baltic Sea still is a danger zone. That 
Sea, lving between the coast of Sweden 
on the west and Russian-held territory 
on the east, appears to be regarded by 
Russia as a Russian lake. The American 
plane shot down by the Russians on 
April 8 apparently was somewhere off the 
coast of Latvia—either on the course it 
had been ordered to follow or off course 
due to instrument failure. The plane was 
officially declared by U.S. to have been 
on a training flight. 

Russians, by their act, demonstrated 
the high state of air defense in that part 
of their world. They demonstrated, too, 
that Russian military forces are under in- 
structions to use gunfire to keep Ameri- 
cans out of what Russia may consider her 
private preserves. 

U.S. has demanded satisfaction from 
Russia for this shooting down of a mili- 
tary aircraft. Russia has rejected the 
demand. But armed force will not now 
be used by this country to induce Rus- 
sia to change her mind. American planes 
crisscrossing the Baltic in search of the 
missing fliers were instructed to stay at 
least 20 miles away from the Russian- 
held East Coast. The Baltic is unlikely 
to be the scene of shooting that will 
start war. It is off the main course. 

Yugoslavia. This area still is hot, 
though cooled off somewhat from a year 
ago. Then, Marshal Tito’s split with Mos- 
cow was expected to bring shooting. 
Now, Russia shows no signs of invading 
with her Army. She fears that, if she did, 
U.S. might come to Tito’s aid. Even the 
neighboring satellites probably won't at- 
tack, because Tito’s forces are stronger 
than all of theirs combined. A Russian-in- 
spired war to upset Tito is growing more 
remote. 

Trieste. In spite of efforts by Russia to 
stir up trouble, the port of Trieste re- 
mains calm. Back in 1946, Trieste was 
considered the hottest spot in the world. 
Both Italy and Yugoslavia wanted it. 
Italy was backed by U.S., Yugoslavia by 
Russia. Yugoslav and American troops 
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faced each other at Trieste, and, when 
Yugoslav fliers shot down two American 
planes, war seemed near. 

Today, the troops are still there, but 
all is changed. U.S. and Yugoslavia are 
more friendly. Tito, encouraged by U. S., 
is holding out an olive branch to Italy, 
and no shooting is in sight. 

Greece. Here the situation has relaxed 
greatly. For a while, civil war in Greece 
threatened to embroil U.S. and Russia 
in a general war. But the Communist 
guerrillas in Greece lost heart when 
Tito’s support was withdrawn. Their 
fight collapsed. All is peaceful on this 
front, and Tito is expressing new friend- 
ship for the Greek Government. 

Dardanelles. Things are growing 
warm again at the Dardanelles—strategic 
outlet of the Black Sea—as Russia revives 
the question of control. For centuries, one 
of her main objectives has been to win 
control of this key spot. She has fought 
Turkey over and over, attempting to gain 
it. Russia began another campaign for 
control of the Dardanelles after World 
War II, then backed off when U.S. in 
1947 came to Turkey’s rescue with mili- 
tary aid. Now, in the Navy publication 
Red Fleet, Russia is reasserting her posi- 
tion. That maneuver is regarded by U.S. 
leaders as part of Russia’s war of nerves, 
but no indication that hot war is about 
to break out over the Dardanelles. 

Iran. After a period of calm, tension 
in Iran is increasing. Unemployment and 
poverty have brought widespread dis- 
content, which Russia is exploiting with 
her propaganda. The group controlling 
the Government has failed, in spite of 
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COMMUNISTS USE CARDBOARD TANK FOR PROPAGANDA 
... plus 500,000 German youths 


pressure from the U.S., to make reforms 
that would lessen the gap between rich 
and poor. In this situation, the Commu- 
nist-led Tudeh Party is growing stronger. 
Outlawed a year ago, it now is attracting 
thousands of followers. It calls on the 
various tribes to rise up and strike for 
their “freedom.” It urges the Govern- 
ment to get rid of its American military 
advisers and to stop accepting arms from 
the U.S. 

With Russian troops absent, a shoot- 
ing war in Iran is not expected at this 
time. But border incidents grow more 
frequent, and increasing disorder could 
cause Russia to intervene. 

Afghanistan. In its out-of-the-way lo- 
cation, Afghanistan is not likely to be a 
direct cause of any shooting war between 
East and West. Yet, Afghanistan would 
be on the route between Russia and 
India and could offer little resistance to 
an invading Russian Army, if war should 
come. It is a danger area to be watched, 
even though quiet now. 

India and Pakistan. Removed from 
the U.S. list of hot-spot worries are In- 
dia and Pakistan, recently at the point of 
war with each other. They now have 
agreed to settle their differences peace- 
fully. U.S. officials, fearing that Russia 
would profit from an India-Pakistan war, 
worked hard to bring about this outcome 
and are breathing more easily now. 

Burma, Malaya, Indo-China. Wor- 
ries for U.S. are increasing, however, in 
Southeast Asia. Shooting episodes are 
frequent in Burma and Malaya, where 
the Communists have made big gains. 
And, in Indo-China, a hot war continues 
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ALLIES MAY USE REAL TANKS FOR DEFENSE 
. .. plus tear gas and fire hose 


—————, 


between a French army of 150,0% 
backing the regime of Bao Dai, and py 
tive guerrillas led by the Communis 

Ho Chi Minh. This war could suddenh § 
grow much hotter, if U.S. should inte. 
vene on the side of Bao Dai and Cop, 
munist China should get in on the side f 
of Ho Chi Minh. } 


Formosa and Korea. Fighting cy 
break out at any time on the island o 





Formosa, last stronghold of the Chiney 
Nationalists, which the Chinese Cop. 
munists want to take. (See page 29, 
There, U.S. expects to stand aside an 
let matters take their course. Also, shoot. 
ing war could occur between the Ry 
sian-backed Government of Northen 
Korea and the U.S.-backed Governmen 
of Southern .Korea. Military  advisen 
from U.S. would be involved, but troops 
are not likely to be sent to try to hold, 
position similar to Bataan. 

This world-wide review of the mai 
U.S.-Russian fronts indicates that ther 
is little prospect of early war betwee 
the two great powers. There may be in 
cidents—many of them. There may ke 
shooting here and there. But gunfire ip 
Berlin would most likely kill Germa 
youths, not Russian troops. Gunfire inf 
Korea would kill Koreans, not Russians § 
It is Russian policy to let others take th 
bullets and let U.S. take the blame. § 

So the spring of 1950, like othe§ 
springs since the end of World War IB 
is expected to pass by without the stat 
of World War III. That is the judgmen f 
of U.S. appraisers. Military forces of 
U.S. are not looking for war, but the § 
are keeping their powder dry. 
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Keeping ready for war is ex- 
pensive business. More than one 
third of the Federal budget goes 
for arms, defense. 

U.S. defense bill is highest 
among Western Allies. But Rus- 
sia still holds first place in mili- 
tary spending. 











One out of every three dollars be- 
ing spent by the U.S. Government is 
going for defense. A few years before 
the last war, only 1 of every 10 dol- 
lars went for defense. In an earlier 
New Deal year, it was 1 of every 14 
dollars. 

Viewed another way, the American 
people today are devoting more than 6 
cents out of each dollar of their national 
income for military protection in a dan- 
gerous world. Before the war, people 
spent less than 2 cents out of each of 
their dollars for protection. 

Dollars for defense, even so, are be- 
ginning to be considered inadequate. 
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New High in U.S. Peacetime Cost 
For Arms, but Russia Spends More 


Defense planning at present calls for 
spending 14.5 billion dollars in the vear 
to start July 1, including arms aid abroad. 
The Air Force is asking Congress for an 
additional 200 million dollars and almost 
surely will get what it asks. The Navy is 
asking for another 150 million on top of 
past requests and is likely to get that. 
Nations abroad, planning to detend them- 
selves, want U.S. to put up far more in 
the future than the 645 millions now ear- 
marked for military aid. 

The trend, as a result of growing pres- 
sure, is to continue upward in cost of de- 
fense. Under that trend, well over the 
present 6 cents out of each dollar of na- 
tional income will go for defense. Military 
planners figure that, if 10 cents out of 
every U.S. income dollar could assure 
the nation safety, it would be a cheap 
price to pay. 

The chart above shows the long-range 
trend in defense spending as a proportion 
of Federal Government spending, over 
the 38-year period from 1914 through 
1951. 

During war, as the chart indicates, 
U.S. devoted up to 95 per cent of its 
budget to defense. That was at the peak 
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of World War II. In terms of income, 50 
cents of every dollar earned in U.S. went 
for war at that time. 

Between wars. however. defense costs 
have gone far down in the past. Five 
vears after World War I, military spend- 
ing was down to 700 million dollars a 
year. That was 23 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment’s budget, less than 1 cent of each 
dollar of national income. Now, five vears 
after World War II, defense costs are 
trending upward. 

But. where U.S. is spending a third of 
its Government budget on defense, its 
Atlantic Pact allies are devoting smaller 
portions of their budgets to military 
outlays. Britain, for example. spends a 
fifth of its budget for protection. France 
is devoting about a sixth of its Govern- 
ment outlays to defense. Canada spends 
about a seventh of its budget for arms. 
On the average, U.S. allies now are 
spending somewhat less than a fifth of 
their budgets on defense. Even so. that 
comes to approximately 5 per cent of 
their national incomes, just under the 
U.S. share spent for arms. 

Russia, on the other side, is allotting 
a far greater share of its budget for mili- 
tary preparedness, is estimated to be put- 
ting 20 per cent of its total national in- 
come into defense. The proportion of 
income spent by people in U.S. for de- 
fense, thus, still is only a third of the 
proportion now being spent by Russia. 
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PRESIDENT’S SPRING OFFENSIVE 


He Heads West to Regain Public Approval 


Why Mr. Truman is going back 
on the road: 

Democrats are uneasy at cries 
of Communism, high cost of Gov- 
ernment, other issues. Polls show 
Truman popularity slipping a bit. 
Help is wanted in local congres- 
sional campaigns. 

White House sees a quick tour 
as a way to patch things up, re- 
assure everybody, win friends, 
give the whole party a boost. 


Harry S. Truman, like any office- 
holder, feels the need now and then 
to mend political fences. The Presi- 
dent has decided that the time is 
at hand to do some old-fashioned re- 
pair work. 

On the cross-country rail tour that the 
President is about to take, he is clearly 
in search of political support. Mr. Tru- 
man, is finding himself pushed to the 
defensive on many issues. He thinks that 
this is the time to try to regain the initia- 
tive and get things in shape for the 
autumn election. 

Opinion polls indicate that the Presi- 
dent’s popularity is slipping. Samples of 
opinion taken by Dr. George Gallup sug- 
gest that those who think the President 
is doing a good job are fewer than at any 
time since far back in 1946. Somewhat 
similar reports are coming in to the White 
House from the field. 

Democrats are reporting that doubts 
have been created by the charges of 
Communism in Government. Budgetary 
troubles are making an impression. The 
farmers are not quite so happy about 
their lot, and not too sure that the Gov- 
ernment has the answers. They apparent- 
ly have the impression that labor leaders 
are too eager to show their strength and 
they blame this on the Administration. 
The aftermath of the coal strike was felt 
in some areas of Ohio, West Virginia and 
Illinois. And in Illinois, Senator Scott 
Lucas, the President’s Senate leader, is 
up for re-election and in trouble. 

Traveling gives the President a chance 
to get the feel of things from local party 
leaders and catch the drift of public 
thinking. It permits him to outline his 
policies and put his ideas pointedly be- 
fore the public. A visit by the President is 
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top news in any State. What he says and 
does commands headlines and gets public 
attention. And it puts new enthusiasm 
into party workers. 

In spite of attacks on himself and his 
Administration, Mr. Truman has one 
strong point he intends to press home: 
Times are fairly good in most industries. 
And the President is not too modest to 
claim credit for good times. He is count- 
ing on them to assure Democratic control 
of Congress again. 

The President’s conclusion is that it 
will take only a little push to keep things 
in line, owing to the fact that people 
usually are not in the mood for a change 
when things are fairly stable. They do not 
want to rock the boat. And he feels that 
even if a business slump should strike 
this autumn, they will fear that a change 
would upset things further. 

This is one of the themes the President 
intends to emphasize, but not the only 
one. In his nine days’ trip across the 
northmost tiers of States, Mr. Truman 
plans to hammer steadily at the Repub- 
licans. He hopes to regain the offensive. 


Dn a Takes to the Rails . 


as 





The trip will be a fast one, putting 
him in a position to fight many of hi 
G.O.P. opponents on their home grounds 
In nine days, he will travel upward of 
5,000 miles across 16 States. He wil f 

make eight set speeches and more than 
50 back-platform talks. Seven of the stops f 
for major speeches are shown on the map 
below. The eighth—at Casper, Wyo.—was ff 
added in a last-minute change. 

Twelve Senate seats are to be filled 
this autumn in the States visited by Mr, 
Truman. Seven of these seats are occu. 
pied by Republicans: Senators Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper, Iowa; Henry C. Dwor. 
shak, Idaho; Wayne Morse, Oregon; Mil- 
ton R. Young, North Dakota; Alexande 
Wiley, Wisconsin; Homer E. Capehart, 
Indiana, and Robert A. Taft, Ohio. 

Five Democratic Senate seats are in. 
volved in this autumn’s voting in the 
States Mr. Truman is visiting. Incun.- 
bents are: Senators Millard E. Tyding;, 
Maryland; Francis J. Myers, Pennsyl f 
vania; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho; Warren ¥ 
G. Magnuson, Washington, and Senate 
Leader Scott W. Lucas, Illinois. 
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Mr. Truman carried 10 of the 16 
States in the 1948 election. But, in the 
16, Republicans outnumber the Demo- 
crats in the Senate by 18 to 14, and in 
the House by 85 to 66. 

Issues. The President will be fighting 
on broad issues more than for individual 
candidates, however. Both he and _ his 

litical advisers are aware that he is 
treading on dangerous ground. He in- 
tends to be careful not to give the voters 
the impression that he is trying to dic- 
tate to them. 

Except for incumbent Democratic 
Senators who have fought his battles in 
Congress, the President will avoid get- 
ting involved in Democratic primaries. 
He can go to bat for such Senators as 
Mr. Myers in Pennsylvania, Mr. Lucas in 
Illinois, Mr. Tydings in Maryland and 
Mr. Magnuson in Washington. And he 
can bang away at Republicans with a 
free mind. 

Top subjects to be tackled by Mr. 
Truman are the questions of Commu- 
nists in Government, the unbalanced 
budget, the farm problem, reclamation 
and water power, flood control. He 
finds much good material on all of these 
subjects to take to the areas in which 
he is fighting. 

All along the line, the President ex- 
pects to give plain assurance to the men 
and women he sees that the Government 
is not filled with Communists and that 
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constant loyalty checks are conducted to 
make certain they do not infiltrate Gov- 
ernment service. Mr. Truman will get 
in a good, roundhouse swing at Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy in the latter's 
home State of Wisconsin before the trip 
is finished. 

Westerners are readying complaints 
for the President. Here Mr. Truman will 
hear more about appropriations cuts than 
he does about deficit financing. Some of 
the cuts Congress made in his budget 
for the West are causing worries there. 
It cut funds for insect control and 
trimmed items for power-line construc- 
tion. 

But the President plans to emphasize 
his own friendliness for the West and his 
awareness of its needs. Two members of 
his Cabinet come from the Rocky Moun- 
tain area—Secretaries Oscar L. Chapman 
of Interior and Charles F. Brannan of 
Agriculture. Secretary Chapman is travel- 
ing ahead of Mr. Truman, setting up ar- 
rangements for the speeches, making 
certain that the President meets the right 
people and is informed of local problems 
before he arrives in an area. 

All through the Far Western area, Mr. 
Truman plans to emphasize reclamation 
and power and flood control, dedicating 
the big Grand Coulee Dam in Washing- 
ton. New floods are highlighting the im- 
portance of power and flood-control 
projects in North Dakota. Heart Butte 
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and Baldhill dams in the Missouri Basin 
are being used to prevent major floods. 

All along the way, President Tru- 
man will sound out party leaders in 
farm areas with respect to the Bran- 
nan plan, which is intended to sub- 
sidize crops and hold prices down in 
cities. This is the key project in the 
President’s farm program. 

Objectives. Mr. Truman now is look- 
ing to the Far West as the area that can 
make up for any Democratic losses in 
the Solid South in a presidential election 
—and might furnish him with the addi- 
tional Democratic members of Congress 
in 1950 who could help him to drive his 
program through Congress. He and party 
leaders have been working hard toward 
this end ever since the last election. His 
new trip to the Pacific Coast is another 
phase in that struggle. 

In the farm belt, using the Brannan 
plan as a talking point, the President 
hopes to solidify and strengthen his hold 
upon the farm vote. In many of these 
areas that were carried by the President 
in 1948, Republican members of Con- 
gress were elected at the same election. 
Often this was blamed upon weak candi- 
dates. This time, the Democrats are try- 
ing to get strong candidates here. 

And during his nine days on the road, 
Mr. Truman will get a stream of public- 
ity that can drive Republican attacks off 
the front pages. The presidential trip 
leads up to a climactic show in Chicago 
where Mr. Truman and his Cabinet join 
in a full-dress performance to put their 
side of the political picture before the 
public. It is the first salvo of the 1950 
campaign. 

The idea is to dramatize the issues 
and pull out the voters. The President 
thinks that, if the people vote in large 
numbers, he can win a new Congress. 
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Pensions vs. Jobs for Older Workers 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON 


Job prospects are getting dim- 
mer for older workers. Those 40 
and over, once out of work, are 
finding it hard to get back in. 

Pensions are a big factor. 
Bosses are slow to hire men near 
pension age. High pay of older 
workers makes jobs scarce, too. 

Unemployment, on a_ large 
scale, will hit this group first. 
People beyond 40 may have to 
take pay cuts, poorer jobs to find 
steady work. 


If you are 40 years of age or older 
and lose or give up your job, the 
chances are that you will have trouble 
finding another job as good. Older 
workers and youths seeking their first 
jobs are beginning to provide the dif- 
ficult employment problem. 

Unemployment is not now acute, na- 
tionally. There is no indication that it 
will become acute during 1950. Yet 
enough signs of trouble have appeared 
to show who will be hurt most, when 
and if job scarcity does become wide- 
spread. These signs point to age as a 
growing handicap for job seekers. 

The gradual tightening in jobs for 
older workers already is appearing in 
statistics on those out of work. Total 
unemployment is about 16 per cent 
higher than it was a year ago. But the 
number of unemployed persons over 40 
has increased much faster than the 
average. The number of unemployed 
women in that age group has nearly 
doubled. 

A cross-country survey made by edi- 
tors of U. S. News & World Report shows 
what actually is happening in job mar- 
kets. Employers and job seekers alike are 
given a clue to the direction that employ- 
ment policies are taking. What is found 
is this: 

Pensions definitely are beginning to 
influence employers’ attitudes toward hir- 
ing of older workers. This is true even 
though under present plans the pension 
cost for newly hired older workers may 
be little if any greater than the cost in- 
curred by adding younger workers. Pen- 
sions have added a new mental hazard 
for the older job applicant. 
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Unwillingness of older workers to step 
down a grade, to take lower pay, keeps 
many out of jobs longer than necessary. 

Employers are refusing, in growing 
numbers, to hire any older workers at 
any pay rate, because they can get many 
youthful and well-trained people. They 
prefer the youngsters for many reasons. 

Pension plans are the newest psy- 
chological barrier—one that will be in- 
creasingly important as pensions spread— 
for older men and women. Employers sel- 
dom sit down and calculate the pension 
liability on an older man, as compared 
with a young man. They just feel that a 
man who will be eligible for a pension in 
20 years, for example, is not as good a 
risk for them as the man who won't be 
able to collect a pension for 40 years. 

A few plans probably do involve an 
actual higher cost, if the older man is 
hired. For example: Under one plan, 
company financed, the company will pay 
a premium amounting to around $2,400 
to provide a $50-a-month pension at age 
65 for a worker employed at 20. To pro- 
vide the same pension for a man aged 50 
when employed, the company will have 
to pay a premium of around $4,800. 

By contrast, the vast majority of pres- 
ent pension programs would give the 
man with 15 years of service a much 
smaller pension than is given to the man 
with 40 years. The difference is so great 
that pension costs under some plans actu- 
ally would be smaller on the man hired 
at 50 years of age. That is true of the 
Ford Motor Co. plan, for instance. 

Rules can be changed in years ahead, 
however, to give everyone higher mini- 
mum pensions, more sick pay and medi- 
cal aid. Fear of larger pension liabilities 
in the future is influencing employers 
from coast to coast against older workers. 

Actual cases from the record are re- 
vealing. For instance, there is the case 
of a machinist in New York City, 54 
years old, who hit the pension barrier 
recently. He worked 25 years for one 
firm, lost his job when the firm moved 
away. On applying for another job, he 
was almost hired until his age was learned. 
Then he was turned away. “Under our 
pension plan,” the personnel officer said, 
“you might cost us too much money.” 
This man eventually found another job, 
but the delay was costly for him. 

Many machinists are having similar 
experiences with “pension discrimina- 
tion.” Their union, in fact, has asked 
Congress for a law against it. 


Pay cuts apparently are becoming 
the rule for older workers who get caught 
without a job and have to take what js 
offered. But pay cuts are resisted as long 
as possible, and that adds to the employ. 
ment problem. A 45-year-old secretary in 
Baltimore, for example, has turned down 
four jobs in the last three months. She 
was offered $30 to $40 a week, and she 
had been getting $52.80. She was still 
looking for a place, at last report. 

Many of the unemployed registered 
with State employment agencies are like 
that secretary, officials say. They could 
be placed rather quickly if they would 
take jobs that are offered. They prefer 
to try for something better as long as un- 
employment pay, or other resources last. 

A design engineer in San Francisco js 
in that group. Unemployed since Septen- 
ber, 1948, he long ago used up his 2% 
weeks of unemployment pay and is living 
on savings. Up to now he has held out 
for a substantial salary. But he told an 
interviewer, “I’m finding an overabun- 
dance of younger people coming in; they 
have less experience but are willing to 
take one third or one half less than I ask.” 

At the same time, there are older peo- 
ple, without special skills, who are unable 
to get jobs at any pay level. The number 
of women in this plight is increasing at 
a rate that really alarms relief agencies. 
Out of thousands of cases they can cite, 
here are two examples: 

A Baltimore woman, 49, went to work 
in 1946 for an auto-supplies store at $30 
a week. She was fired in November, 
1949, when business slackened. “We 
can't do anything for her,” said an em- 
ployment-agency official. “She can only 
do simplest clerking. Sure, we could find 
her something it we could put one per 
son on her case, make 150 to 300 phone 
calls around town. But we don’t have 
the staff for that. She is only one of 
29,000 people on our rolls.” 

A New York City woman, 45, made a 
big success for a while out of fund-rais- 
ing programs. She drew salaries between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a year, directing pro- 
motions. After the last job ended, seven 
months ago, she visited every employ- 
ment agency in New York that handles 
professional people. Half of them refused 


to take her application, she says, when] 


she told her age. 

Employers are most reluctant to hire 
workers like these, when they can get 
young people. The older workers are not 
worth any more, in terms of efficiency, 
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than youngsters, if they have to be 

trained. And the young person is more 

\ikely to be happy on a beginner’s wage 

than the older person, who probably will 

be worrying over home expenses and 
constantly looking for a better job. 

Promotion policies, union seniority 
rules, vague and long-standing prejudices 
against older workers are operating, too. 

The new style in promotion rules hurts 
the former executive who is looking for 
a job. More and more companies in re- 
cent years have adopted strict personnel 
practices. They move workers up from 

the ranks as top jobs open. This means 
that outsiders rarely get a chance to come 
in at advanced levels. It narrows the field 
for older workers in those companies, 
which just don’t have jobs suitable for 
mature and experienced people. 

A case in Baltimore illustrates the 
troubles facing higher-priced men who 
hunt jobs. Employment agencies tell of 
many similar cases in all the larger cities. 

This man is a construction engineer, 
49 years old. He worked from 1920 to 
1939 for a large chemical company, at- 
taining a salary of $330 a month. An air- 
craft firm hired him in 1939 for $650 a 
month. Then, in 1949, the company re- 
organized and this engineer was fired. 

He reported to a Maryland State em- 
ployment office in November, was not 
interested in any job offers on file. In 
December he came in to collect unem- 
ployment pay. In February he was re- 
ferred to a prospective employer, but he 
thought so little of the job involved that 
he failed to report for an interview. In 
March he was informed of another possi- 
ble job, paying around $150 a month. 
He said he might write to the employer 
sometime. And that is the last the em- 
ployment service has heard of him. “If 
he stays ‘on the beach’ too long,” an 
oficial said, “we won't be able to get 
him any kind of offer.” 

Age limits for workers, this sam- 
pling shows, are once again playing a 
critical role in employment practices. 
For a time, companies ignored age rec- 
ords. Now, conditions are changing. Em- 
ployers have a big crop of young people 
to choose from. Pressure is on to cut 
labor costs. If an employer thinks older 
workers might add to pension liabilities, 
he is likely to slam the door on applicants 
over 40, except in special cases. 

Actually, able-bodied and skilled job 
seekers of any age group are finding jobs 
now, although it is often necessary to take 
apay cut. Organizations like the “Forty 
Plus” clubs—co-ops of unemployed execu- 
tives who earned $5,000 a year or more— 
have considerable success in turning up 
jobs. But standards are tightening. If 
national unemployment develops on a 
big scale, workers over 40 will have more 
troubles than other groups. 
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‘DISPLACED’ EXECUTIVES JOIN FORCES TO FIND JOBS 
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CLUB MEMBERS MEET TO PLAN STRATEGY 
Skilled and unskilled workers find jobs fewer after 40, too 
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ITALY: SOFT SPOT IN WEST EUROPE 


A look inside Italy shows why 
it is a weak flank on the Allied 
front in Europe. Country’s ills are 
hard to cure. 

Recovery looks good, but it is 
far from sound. Profiteering, 
poverty, unemployment and un- 
rest keep things unsettled. 

Communists, stirring up dis- 
content, are trying a comeback. 
Goal is to swing Italy to Russia’s 
side if real trouble starts. 


Italy, soaking up U.S. aid at the 
rate of a thousand dollars a minute, 
is turning out to be the softest spot in 
the Western front against Russia. 

Berlin, not Rome, is officially regarded 
as the immediate danger zone. Shooting 
can start there. But, more quietly, the 
Russians and their supporters are apply- 
ing steadily increasing pressure on the 
Italians. And Italy, after years of con- 
centrated help from America, still is too 
weak to stand alone. 

Italian Communists, soundly beaten in 
an election two years ago, are testing their 
strength again with scattered incidents. 
They are stirring up trouble around the 
ports, in industry and on the farms. No 
Communist revolution is likely now, but 
problems are building up to threaten the 
Government, the U.S. aid programs and 
the whole outlook in the Mediterranean. 

A firsthand checkup in Italy by a Re- 
gional Editor of U.S. News & World 
Report, shows why Marshall Plan offi- 
cials, privately, are revising their earlier 
idea that Italy could be marked up as a 
Marshall Plan success story. 

On the surface, things look both 
prosperous and encouraging. Production 
in many industries is higher than it was 
before the war. Big reconstruction proj- 
ects give most cities an impressively busy 
appearance. Farm output, in official 
figures, is almost as high as it was be- 
fore the war. 

Under the surface, however, trou- 
bles are festering. The U. S. aid programs 
that looked so successful have left Italy 
not dying, but dangerously ill. Old and 
chronic complaints are still around. Italy 
has the largest unemployment, the worst 
overpopulation and the lowest average 
income in Western Europe. Industries 
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Reported from ROME 


find themselves saddled by law with sur- 
plus workers that make their production 
cost high. In the North, factories are 
slowing down. Farming areas of the 
South are in turmoil, overrun by landless 
peasants seeking soil on which to grow 
food. 

Business slump has moved in to re- 
place the boom of 1949. Italian trade 
with the U. S. is off by exactly half, down 
to 45 million dollars a year. In the North- 
ern industrial cities of Turin and Milan, 
most businessmen speak gloomily of “de- 
pression.” Reasons for their gloom are 
visible everywhere. 

Shipbuilding, once booming, is in the 
doldrums. British shipbuilders average 
30 per cent lower costs than the Italians, 
and the Germans are lower still. Italian 
yards are losing repair contracts to other 
countries that can get the work out faster 
and cheaper. 

Hard times have hit the Italian textile 
industry, and sales are off. Production of 


COMMUNIST AGITATORS DRAW A SMALL CROWD 


precision machinery such as sewing ma. 
chines, typewriters and textile , quipment 
is falling because of export troubles, 

Unemployment, on the decline no 
long ago, has returned as a major prob. 
lem. There are more Italian workers thay 
Italian industry can keep bus) 

At least 2 million persons are out of 
work and another 2 million can’t fing 
steady jobs. This is as if 12 million Amer. 
icans were unemployed. Even those Ital. 
ians who do have steady jobs manage ty 


earn only about $4.50 a week on the 
average, less than half the average iz 


the rest of Europe. 

The pressure of overpopulation js 
growing. Emigration is running into al 
sorts of troubles. The Government feel 
that at least 200,000 Italians—and_ prob 
ably double that number—should move 
out of the country each year. But las 
year only 160,000 left. And 26.000 of 
those came back. Official estimates are 
that the population of 46 million is about 
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They work chiefly around the ports, in industry and on farms 
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_ conte 
5 million more than the country can sup- 
port with stable prosperity. 

To the unhappy Italian worker, hun- 
ory and out of a job, it seems that recov- 
ery means that the rich get richer and 
the poor, poorer. Millions of Italians are 
living in caves and hovels while Rome 

ing ma | gleams with shiny new custom-built lim- 
tipment — ousines. Except for heavy taxes on con- 
les. sumers and wage earners, Italy is a tax 
ine not } evader’s paradise. 
r prob. While Italian businessmen endorsed 
rs than fF the relief and raw materials that came to 
them in the early days of the Marshall 
out of | Plan, they are not so enthusiastic for the 
n't fing second phase of that plan—to re-equip 
1 Amer. | and modernize industry. They often re- 
se It. | sent suggestions of U.S. officials that 
nage t) | they cut prices and improve efficiency. 
on. the American officials, trying to get the 
rage ip | country on its feet, are criticizing both 
Government and industry. James D. Zell- 
tion jp & erbach, head of the Marshall Plan Mis- 
into aj § sionin Italy, is speaking out against prices 
it fees | that are too high, against monopolies in 
| prob § some industries and complaining about 
| move & Government red tape and bureaucracy. 
ut last The building industry gives an exam- 
000 o & ple of how Marshall Plan aid has gone 
tes are awry in some cases. That industry got 40 
s about | million dollars of aid last year and will 
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get another 50 million this vear to step 
up home building. 

With the first dose of U.S. assistance, 
building boomed. But prices, instead of 
dropping, went up. A U.S. official 
wamed Italy that the whole recovery 
program is suffering because Marshall 
Plan money is “wasted on _ excessive 
prices” instead of being used to provide 
more homes and jobs. 

Similarly. dealers who handle ECA- 
financed imported goods and materials 
pay for them as they would for other 
products. But they add the customary 
Italian profits for processing, transporta- 
tion and servicing of such materials. The 
result is that dealers’ profits have soared 
because of their Marshall Plan business. 

Private investors often send _ their 
money abroad when they can instead of 
reinvesting it in Italy. Industrial improve- 
ments lag for want of local capital. Peo- 
ple with money to invest look for ventures 
that will assure them both safety and 
profit, and many are unwilling to risk 
their holdings in Italian projects. For ex- 
ample, much investment is needed in 
Southern Italy, but investors recently put 
their money into a big agricultural proj- 
ect in faraway Peru. 

Recovery progress has been made, 
but now it is running into obstacles. Un- 
rest keeps breaking out. More than 130 
million man-hours were lost in strikes in 
1949, double the losses of the previous 
vear. Business credit costs 10 or 12 per 
cent, sometimes as much as 20 per cent. 
It is difficult to get money for industrial 
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expansion. Many industries are operat- 
ing below capacity. 

Reconstruction after war damage 
gives much of the country an impressive 
appearance. Railroads are back to 95 per 
cent of prewar efficiency. Factories have 
been rebuilt, roads constructed, shipping 
replaced and communications restored. 

Spending for reconstruction has been 
at the rate of 160 million dollars a year 
—but at least 5 million Italians still are 
homeless. Thousands are in want. 

Communist pressure is being ap- 
plied to this situation. The party claims 
membership of 2.5 million, a 15 per cent 
increase over last year. Other officials say 
that, actually, the number of card car- 
riers has dropped. but the party is be- 
coming more active. 

The party has lost some members in 
the Northern industrial areas, tradition- 
ally its stronghold. It is making gains, 
however, in Southern Italy among the 
normally conservative peasants. 

The Communists have been reorgan- 
izing, purging wavering members, tight- 
ening discipline and rehearsing their 
supporters in scattered strikes and dem- 
onstrations. Their most important weapon 
is control of the Italian General Confed- 
eration of Labor. the largest labor organi- 
zation in the country. 


* 





Moscow sees special reasons for focus- 
ing its attention on Italy, where popular 
unrest is strong and low living standards 
persist, despite U.S. aid programs. Con- 
trol of the Italian Government would 
give Moscow important Mediterranean 
ports, would bring the Communists to 
the threshold of U.S. defenses in North 
Africa and would enable them to en- 
circle Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia, the big- 
gest hole in the Iron Curtain. 

Communist aims, inside the country, 
are to fight such U.S. undertakings as 
the Marshall Plan and the Military As- 
sistance Program, and to create trouble 
for the pro-American Government of Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi. They pull strikes 
and organize demonstrations that lead to 
rioting and violence. They tell the Italian 
worker he is the victim of an evil eco- 
nomic system that condemns him to 
starvation. 

The Communists do not give trained 
observers the impression that they are 
planning an Italian revolution right now. 
There are no signs of civil war. But they 
are making it clear that they have picked 
out Italy as a weak spot in the Western 
world. Pressures against the Marshall 
Plan and other U.S. can be 
expected to grow stronger as the “cold 
war” warms up on half a dozen fronts. 
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MEAGER RATIONS ARE FOOD FOR PROPAGANDA 
Italy’s average income is the lowest in Western Europe 
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Chiang Awaits End—or World War II! 


Reported from HONG KONG and WASHINGTON 


s 


Chinese Communists can take 
what's left of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
power almost at will. He’s prac- 
tically down to his last island. 

Chiang’s Nationalists, crowded 
onto Formosa, are in hostile ter- 
ritory. They are exposed to air 
attack and invasion. 

Way out, as Chiang’s friends 
see it, is a U.S.-Russian war. 
Only American arms, on a grand 
scale, could help him hold on. 


Chiang Kai-shek and most of what 
remains of his Nationalist forces, once 
rulers of all China, are backed up now 
on one small island—Formosa. 

Hainan, another island base for rem- 
nants of Chiang’s forces, has been sur- 
rendered to invading Communists almost 
without a fight. On Hainan, as on the 
mainland of China, superior forces of 
Chiang’s troops, plentifully armed, gave 
up. 
It is as if the Government of the U. S., 
once the ruler of an immense nation, 
faced with Communist revolution, had 
been backed from the mainland to the 
island of Cuba. There it would wait and 
prepare, looking to the time when an in- 
vasion would come from the mainland. 

Chiang Kai-shek continues to be recog- 
nized by the U.S. as the ruler of China. 
He is getting various kinds of aid from 
the U.S. Government. His remaining 
hope is that, in some way, war will break 
out soon between Russia and the United 
States, leading to full-scale American help 
to protect him in his present position and 
eventually to restore him to rule over 
China itself. 

On Formosa, unless the U.S. sends 
Navy and air units to help him, Chiang 
has only a precarious hold. 

His island empire is 225 miles long, 60 
to 80 miles wide. As the map on this page 
shows, it lies 90 miles east of China 
proper. The island is mountainous, with 
peaks rising as high as 14,500 feet. Its 
climate is tropical. Except for fats and 
oils, food production is abundant for its 
population, now swelled to more than 7 
million by presence of a million main- 
land Chinese. Rice paddies produce two 
crops a year, and there are heavy yields 
of sugar cane, tea, vegetables and fruits. 
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This is a far cry from the huge empire 
that Chiang lost to the Communists. The 
China that Chiang ruled had more than 
450 million people. Its area was larger 
than that of the United States. Its troops 
were numbered in millions. Its resources 
were great. 

Chiang, backed into a Formosa corner, 
has relatively little left. His air, ground 
and naval units probably have a few 
more than 300,000 men. How ready these 
troops are to fight to the last ditch re- 
mains to be demonstrated. He is among 
natives of uncertain friendliness, who re- 
belled against Nationalist rule in 1947. 
Communist agents are working to build 
up a fifth column among these people. 

Formosa, exposed, its troops and its 
population crowded into a narrow area, 
offers an ideal target for planes from the 
mainland of China. 

The island, too, is open to invasion 
once bombing or fifth-column activity 
may have softened its resistance. On the 
east side of the island, cliffs are a protec- 
tion against invasion. These cliffs rise 
precipitously thousands of feet above the 
Pacific. On the west, toward China’s 
mainland, however, is a wide plain ex- 
tending along much of the 200-mile coast. 
At some point on this coastal plain, Com- 
munist invasion sooner or later will be 
attempted. 

Right now, Chiang still has the edge 
in sea power. His warships, most of them 
small American craft handed over to 
China in wartime, are based on tiny 
coastal islands, mere dots off the China 
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coast in Formosa Strait and south ¢ 
Shanghai. But some of these ships hav 
deserted to the Communists already, § 
others may go before invasion starts. 
Bombing from the air apparently is to 
be the first military prescription of the 
Comunist forces. Chiang in recent months 
has bombed Shanghai with planes pre 
vided by the U. S. and piloted by Chines f} 
pilots trained in America. Communist 
now are building up an air force of thei 
own. This force is built from wartime 
Japanese planes, provided by the Rus 
sians, and apparently from Russian bomb- 
ers and fighters. Crews to man them are 
being trained by Russians or are coming, 
as deserters, from Chiang’s air force. 
Seaports, airfields, one railroad and two 
main highways help to keep Formos 
going for the Nationalists. All these are 
ideal targets from the air. The Commv- 
nists are anxious to repay Chiang for his 
bombing of cities on the mainland. Whik 
the mainland is a huge area that is hari 
to hurt much, Formosa is a concentratet 
one and its targets are easy to hit. 
Bombing of Formosa is expected t 
start as soon as the Communists feel the 
have built up their air force to sufficien! 
strength. As their air strength keep 
growing, bombings will be stepped up 
Chiang, unless he gets much Americat 
help, will not be able to stand this kiné 
of punishment indefinitely on his little 
island. Invasion, to come later, is likel 
to find Formosa’s defenses badly weak: 
ened. Chiang, thus, may be headed fot 
loss of this remnant of his huge empire. 
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MANILA....BERLIN.... 





>> Add the Philippines to the list of U.S. trouble spots in Asia. 
Question is whether Asia's Communists, having conquered China, then Hainan, 
next maybe Formosa, are then to invade the Philippines, knock out U.S. bases. 
Question for U.S. is what to do about it now, before the Communists inside 
the Philippines get stronger. Send arms? Send more dollars? Send a military 
mission to advise Filipino troops? Send U.S. troops? Intervene? Or what? 





>> Seen from Manila, this is the situation: 

Communists have for the first time become a recognized threat. They are 
strong enough now to organize sizable raiding parties. They terrify villages, 
burn native huts and buildings, on occasion kill civilians and troopers. 

But Communists aren't the only trouble, aren't yet the major one. 
Government in this four-year-old republic is more of a problem now. As 
Filipinos themselves will tell you, their young Government is weak, inefficient, 
hampered by politics, graft and corruption--some of it reaching into high places. 

Economic crisis is just around the corner, too. Exports don't begin to pay 
for imports. Supply of U.S. dollars, coming in at the rate of 40 million month- 
ly since V-J Day, soon will be cut to about 7 million a month. Meanwhile, the 





basic improvements in industry and agriculture that the U.S. dollars were supposed 
to buy aren't very far along. Some of the dollars were wasted in luxury imports, 
some stuck to the hands of grafters. Upshot is that the Philippines are far from 
self-sufficiency today, are asking for U.S. aid of around 500 million dollars. 
It's against this background that the Communist threat has to be viewed. 


>> So far, Philippine Government hasn't been able to handle the Communists. 
Communist strength isn't great numerically--not more than a few thousand. 
Communist control of peasant radicals--the Huks--is what gives Communists 
strength now. The Huks--short for Hukbalahaps--began as agitators for land re- 
form, for giving the landless pieces of the big estates. Now the Communists 
control the Huks, promise them land and riches, lead them against the Government. 
Government strength, on paper, looks to be enough to prevent raids, handle 
riots, but it isn't turning out to be enough in practice. Constabulary, once a 
well-trained, effective force, doesn't have that reputation now. Reports of 
rough treatment, of beatings, rape, violence have turned many Filipinos against 
the Constabulary, made it seem as bad as the Communists. So, fearing both sides, 
That makes the Government's job harder. 











they try to avoid Supporting either. 





>> It puts the U.S. in an awkward spot. 
U.S. bases in Philippines are vital to U.S. defenses in the Pacific. 





(over) 
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MK HS cake 
Philippine Government weakness means Communist threat probably will grow. 
Communist control of Philippines is something U.S. can't afford. 

And yet: If Filipinos can't halt Communists, U.S. may have to intervene. 
Solution U.S. and Philippine officials seek now iS something short of that. 











>> Inside Berlin, awaiting the U.S.-Soviet showdown that could mean war..... 
U.S. firmness is impressive. Berliners, recalling the "air lift," believe 
U.S. officials who say U.S. won't give an inch. Troop reinforcements, rehearsals 
impress Berliners still more. World War III, while possible, isn't expected this 
time. Shooting, though, may occur if and when 500,000 East German youths under 
Communist goading overflow into West Berlin on May 28. Risk to U.S. is that Com- 
munists will maneuver German youths into front lines, let a few get shot in the 
excitement. Result, at a minimum, would undermine U.S. hold on Germans, give Com- 
munists a big talking point, give Russia more of an edge in struggle for Germany. 
U.S. problem is how to keep 500,000 Communist-led demonstrators out of West 
Berlin without firing a shot. Maybe tear gas, fire hoses will do it, maybe not. 

















>> In this springtime demonstration of power politics in Berlin: 
Everybody is invited to attend. If the showdown is designed as the spark 
to start a war, it's to be the best-publicized, best-watched spark in history. 
Public is given ringside seats. It's told the date of the show well in 
advance, told who the performers will be, told what is expected to happen. 
Advance publicity has been thorough, prolonged. 
Communists began talking about a march of 500,000 East German youths into 
West Berlin as long ago as January. Preparations probably began before that. 
Western Allies responded by creating a special strategy committee of mili- 
tary commanders in Berlin, working out detailed plans to halt an invasion. 
Communist plan is to assemble their 500,000 youths Whitsuntide week end, end 
of May, for an elaborate program of athletic events, parades, demonstrations. 
Sometimes Communists say they plan to invade West Berlin, Sometimes they Say not. 
Allies' counterplan, apart from troop and police preparations, is to sched- 
ule a program of sports events and mass meetings in West Berlin at the same time. 
So the stage is set for the 1950 test of strength between U.S. and Russia. 














>> As for what's back of all this, what Russia is up to in Berlin..... 

Soviet purpose is the same one Moscow has had all along--to force the U.S. 
and the Western Allies out of Berlin altogether, and to keep them out. 

U.S. in Berlin appears to Moscow as a menace. Now, Berlin is a U.S. island 
deep in Russia's domain. This hampers Russia in her efforts to control Berlin, 
control East Germany, in her preparations for a campaign to win all of Germany. 
U.S., in Berlin, can offset Soviet propaganda inside Soviet-governed areas, in- 
terfere with Communist plans, can tell the world what's going on in the Soviet 
camp, give Germans examples of free elections, free press, free enterprise. 

Berlin blockade was just one attempt to force U.S. out of Berlin. 

Creeping blockade, still going on, has the same motive. 

Showdown, end of May, is designed to do what earlier attempts failed to do. 

To Berliners, what's coming looks like a Soviet version of the Hitler strategy 
of terror, complete with Hitler youth legions. Idea is to show Soviet power, 
U.S. weakness, to frighten Germans into submission, scare them into surrender. 

It's this strategy of terror that U.S. wants Berliners to expose and resist. 
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Helpful adviser 
for the employer and brings better health practices to the employee 


Thousands of industrial plants through- 
out America are better, safer, healthier 
places to work in today as a direct result 
of the services of Employers Mutuals 


Industrial Nurses. 


Quietly and without fanfare, these com- 
petent young women of character—care- 
fully chosen, trained, experienced in 
handling industrial health problems— 
work with management, plant nurses 
and workers to raise welfare standards 
for all by helping eliminate industrial 
disease dangers and improving health- 
hygiene practices. They are helpful con- 


and skilled instructor, she saves dollars 


fidantes of plant nurses... instruct em- 
ployee groups in first-aid methods and 
other vital subjects . . . confer with man- 
agement officials in developing plant 
medical units.... 

Employers Mutuals nurses are noted for 
their friendly, humane interest in the 
well-being of individuals, oftentimes call- 
ing personally at the hospitals and homes 
of the disabled to encourage early re- 
covery through professional counsel. 
Good human relations which result are 
an important factor in rehabilitation. 


Like Employers Mutuals’ other skilled, 


humanitarian services—all the way 
from accident prevention to prompt and 
equitable claim settlement—this Indus- 
trial Nursing Service benefits employers 
by effecting savings in premium costs. To 
employees and their families, it sym- 
bolizes the employer’s sincere concern 
for them as persons ! 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion—Public Liability—Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds—and Other Casualty Insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 


allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


HOW TO SEAT 82,470 PEOPLE. These spectators at the 1950 Sugar Bowl Game at Tulane University 
watched the contest from stands fabricated and erected by United States Steel. If you want to entertain 
a hundred thousand guests or so this Fall, let us know now—and U. S. Steel can build you a stadium in 


plenty of time for the big game. 


HELP A HOBBYIST. Ever happen to take a look at your home 
workshop where you spend so many happy hours, and 
imagine what it would be like without steel? Without all 
those hand tools, those machine tools, those nails, screws, 
rivets, vises, even the electric wires that bring you your 
light? Without steel, it wouldn’t be much of a workshop 
for an enthusiastic hobbyist, would it? 


DISPOSABLE ‘‘TIN’’ CASSEROLES. Now, at some restaurants, you 
can buy individual chicken pies (lamb pies and beefsteak 
pies, too) in their own little “‘tin’’ casseroles for easy heat- 
ing and eating at home. Once the meal is over . . . throw 
away the pie pans if you want to! This is still another way 
that “tin” pans, which are really made of steel, are making 
things easier and safer for millions of us every day. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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BILLIONS OF BUBBLES are trapped in this 
steel-reinforced concrete bridge on the 
new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. For it’s 
made of Atlas Duraplastic, the cement 
that creates microscopic air cells in con- 
crete to make it more weather resistant, 
more durable. Ten years of successful use 
distinguish this revolutionary cement, 
developed by Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel, to help build a better America. 
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MAKE TELEVISION CHEAPER. Spun out of stainless steel, the cone of the newest 
type of glass-and-metal television tube costs much less than before, has helped 
bring down the price of television sets. This new, lower-cost grade of stainless 
steel, called ‘““U-S‘S 17-TV” is just one of the many kinds of U-S'S Stainless 
Steel produced by the plants of United States Steel to do scores of important 
jobs in scores of industries. 


Teaot mack 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Aebping to Build a Betier America 


ENCE DIVISION ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
PORT COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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WORLD POLICY AND BIPARTISANSHIP 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR TOM CONNALLY 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The United States is going into 
another political campaign at a time when rela- 
tions with Russia are at a crucial stage. In this 
situation the Truman Administration is tryng to 
restore the bipartisan policy in world affairs that 
came apart over the issue of China. 

In large measure, the job of uniting Congress 
behind U.S. policies is that of Senator Tom Con- 
nally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. To discuss all aspects of world-policv 
making, Senator Connally was invited to the con- 
ference rooms of U.S. News & World Report for 
the interview that appears on these pages. 





Tom CONNALLY, born in Texas in 1877, started 
his interest in foreign affairs by enlisting for the 
Spanish-American War while still in law school. 
That interest has been active through his 33 years 
in Congress, the first 12 in the House, since 1929 
in the Senate. 

He advocated the League of Nations and the 
World Court, and was delegate to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in 1921 and later. He helped to 
create the United Nations and represented this 
country in the General Assembly. Except for a 
two-year interval he has been chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee since 1941. 








Q Senator Connally, we want to ask you about the 
bipartisan, or unpartisan, policy. Which term do you 
prefer? 

A Nonpartisan. I don’t like the term “bipartisan” 
because that signifies that both parties are working at 
the job when they ought to be one unit working at the 
job. They are not working as parties. They are work- 
ing as Senators for the nation. That’s why I like to use 
“nonpartisan.” In other words, we indulge in our for- 
eign policy without partisanship. 

Q Practically, is it possible to do that? 

A Well, we’ve been doing pretty well. We got along 
fine up until this China situation arose. And there 
wasn’t anything wrong with that until it was all over 
and it blew up. 

Q What was the reason there wasn’t more consulta- 
tion on the China policy? 

A There was. They knew everything that we knew. 
They had plenty of consultation—all that there was. 
We sent General [George C.] Marshall out there 
twice, as you know, and he came back, and every 
time he came back I called him in to my Committee 
and had all the committeemen there and let him re- 
port in full everything that happened while he was 
there. That happened on both of his trips. 

And as for the Republicans—they had a right to 
suggest. Did they ever suggest anything different from 
what he was doing? No. Not a word. They’d shake his 
hand, applaud him—a “great general”—but no out- 
break until the Communists got them. Then, of course, 
some Republicans charged that we were responsible. 

We did everything in China that we could do except 
send an army over there to engage in a civil war be- 
tween two Chinese groups—and I’m not going to vote 
to do that. 





Q What do you think we ought to do now? 

A That’s a pretty big order. There isn’t much that 
we can do, except to let the Russians and Chinese 
chew on each other for a while. And when they do, it 
isn’t going to be so easy, because the Russians aren’t 
going to get what they hope for, nor are the Chinese 
going to get what they expect out of Russia. 

You know what the history of China has been for 
3,000 or 4,000 years—they don’t succumb. They act 
like they are succumbing, but they’re not. Russia will 
have tremendous trouble with China, I think. 

Q Do you think they will have another Tito there? 

A No, I doubt that—now that they gave Mao [ Mao 
Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Communists] the third 
degree in Moscow he’ll go along with them for a while. 
We will just have to wait on that. 

Q Senator, what procedure is there now to meet the 
criticism about not consulting Republicans? 

A Here’s one aspect of the matter—they’re going to 
call [Republican Senators] Bridges and Wherry and 
another Senator in. They’re going to be consultants. 
Every Republican member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee has been displeased by that. 

Q Who’s calling them in? 

A The Secretary of State and the Presicent an- 
nounced it, in order to quiet this outbreak. 

Q Didn’t you propose a plan of procedure for this 
whole nonpartisan business the other day? 

A Well, that was in the nature of it, though it wasn’t 
direct. I’ve had that plan in mind for a good long 
while. 

Q Didn’t the Department of State approve that? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Why was it proposed to or1ng in Senators Bridges 
and Wherry? 
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Alt’s to satisfy this clamor that they haven’t been 
consulted. 

QWhy are the Republicans disturbed, then? 
They're being consulted on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, aren’t they? 

AOf course they are. We’ve got five good Repub- 
licans, all able men, honest, loyal, patriotic men, and 
they’re not going to consult them, apparently. 

QWeren’t they to be consulted through your sub- 
committees? 

A They are. But that’s not consulting with the Pres- 
jdent. It is the President and the Secretary of State 
who are calling in Wherry and Bridges. 

Q Any reason why your subcommittees shouldn't 
be seen by the President, too? 

A Why, certainly not—they ought to be. They are 
supposed to know more about foreign affairs than 
anybody else, and if you are going to consult any- 





body, you ought to consult Republican members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Q You mean by “they” that the President should? 

A Yes. 

Q The Secretary of State has already agreed to do 
it? 

A Oh, yes; he has agreed to do it, provided the Pres- 
ident will do it. I don’t object to his consulting others, 
but it’s just not good bridge. 

QWould you favor a Joint Committee of both 
houses like the Joint Atomic Energy Committee? 

ANo. I don’t think so. I’m on that Committee, and 
that’s the reason I’d rather have two. 

Q Does Senator Vandenberg’s absence make a dif- 
ference? 

A Yes, I think it does. He has a lot of influence with 
the Republicans. They go along with him even some- 
times when they don’t want to. 


President Must Decide 


Q Well, Senator, this nonpartisan policy, as you see 
it, involves more than just consultations, doesn’t it? 

A You must never lose sight of this fact: According 
to the Constitution, the President of the United States 
is the man that handles foreign policy. Now it’s up to 
him as to how far he will consult—it’s a wise thing for 
him to consult with everybody who is going to be 
affected, of course. But he at last has got to make the 
decision. 

Q That's what Senator Taft said to us right 
here in this very room. He said the President’s re- 
sponsibility was single—consultations were merely 
advisory— 


Republicans are free to criticize policy, Chairman says—‘Cold war’ may, 


drift; Soviet seems not to want a fight now—Let the Russians and 


Chinese chew on each other for a while, is advice for Far East 


AOf course. But don’t tell me any of his other 
views agreed with mine. 

Q Beyond the stage of consultation, so far as non- 
partisanship is concerned, do you think that both 
parties are free to criticize? 

AI don’t think you can put a muzzle on them— 
they’ve got a right to complain. I wouldn’t want to 
put our opponents out of business. 

Q Then the party in power has the right to claim 
credit for the foreign policy in a campaign? 

AI think they have more claim to credit than the 
others. 


The People Make the Issues 


Q But the question is whether that should be an 
issue in the campaign, isn’t it? 

A After all, the people make the issues. If you’re out 
campaigning and some fellow gets tp and says, ‘““What 
about Korea?” what are you going to do? You can’t 
duck under the table. You’ve got to talk. 

Q Hasn't Senator Vandenberg said they have a right 
to criticize, but that when a decision is made it should 
be co-operative? 

A Well, now, that’s the theory of the bipartisan idea 
—we can argue all we want to in the committees and 
otherwise, but, when we finally come to a decision, it’s 
unanimous. But that doesn’t bind everybody, even 
then. I don’t go that far. When we come to a decision 
—if we can agree to it, fine. We ought to do it and 
stand together. But I can conceive of some situations 
where a Senator or Congressman just conscientiously 
doesn’t believe in a thing, and, if so, he has a perfect 
right to say “No.” 

Q What do you think will be done about recognition 
of Communist China? 

AI don’t think we will recognize it any time soon. 
Great Britain has recognized the Chinese Commu- 
nists, but they haven’t recognized Great Britain. 

Q Do you think there would be any diplomatic ad- 
vantage if we offered wheat to overcome starvation? 

A Well, we’ve been doing that for 50 years. 

Q But not this year? 

A No. We figured the Russians would grab it if we 
sent wheat over there. 

Q How are they going to work out the United Na- 
tions seat for China? 

A That’s going to be very difficult—I don’t know. I 
haven’t had any “consultations” about it. 

Q What will happen when China loses Formosa? 
Will they lose a seat in the United Nations then? 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A Well, the United Nations might work up some sort 
of plan to let them retain that. 

Q Do you think the suggestion that we abandon 
South Korea is going to be seriously considered? 

AI am afraid it is going to be seriously considered 
because I’m afraid it’s going to happen, whether we 
want it to or not. I’m for Korea. We’re trying to help 
her—we’re appropriating money now to help her. But 
South Korea is cut right across by this line—north of 
it are the Communists, with access to the mainland— 
and Russia is over there on the mainland. So that 
whenever she takes a notion she can just overrun 
Korea just like she probably will overrun Formosa 
when she gets ready to do it. I hope not, of course. 

Q But isn’t Korea an essential part of the defense 
strategy? 

A No. Of course, any position like that is of some 
strategic importance. But I don’t think it is very 
greatly important. It has been testified before us that 
Japan, Okinawa and the Philippines make the chain 
of defense which is absolutely necessary. And, of 
course, any additional territory along in that area 
would be that much more, but it’s not absolutely 
essential. 

QIs there more unity among Republicans and 
Democrats on European policies than on the Far 
Eastern policies? 

A Well, there has been unity on the Far Eastern pol- 
icies until Nationalist China collapsed. I think we’re 
getting along pretty well on Europe. 

Q On the coming Communist demonstration at the 
end of May in West Berlin, we are told machine guns 
will be used by our troops if necessary. Does that situ- 
ation call for consultation on policy here and a non- 
partisan approach? 

A Well, it doesn’t call for it except in a general way 
like the others. Of course, we are occupying that ter- 
ritory and the President of the United States is Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces, and in the final 
analysis what we do there will be up to the President 
of the United States. 

Q Suppose the other side—the Russian troops—be- 
gan to use tear gas and fire hose on us? 

AI don’t think they would do it, but then if they 
did we could retaliate because we are in possession. 
They haven’t any right to come in—that’s an attack. 


Incident in the Baltic 


Q Do you think we’re any closer to a shooting war 
than we were a few months ago? 

A Well, if you omit the incident in the Baltic Sea 
and this threatened demonstration with the German 
youth in Berlin, I'd say no. Those are new develop- 
ments and it is difficult to say where they will go. 
They could go anywhere. But, generally speaking, I 
think conditions are just about the same. 

Q What do you think really happened in the Baltic? 

AI think the Russians shot that plane down with- 
out any justification. But it was silly for the Russians 
to do it. They knew good and well it wasn’t going to 


cause any attack on them, but they probably wanteg 
something to make the boys at home throw up their 
hats and holler “Hurrah for Russia! Hurrah for 
Stalin!” 

Q What’s your thinking as to what should follow 
the Marshall Plan? 

A I haven’t made any commitments on what should 
follow. I was hoping that we could end this thing in 
1952, and I rather thought it was unwise to start now, 
two years ahead, talking about what we are going to 
do after 1952. I think it would discourage their efforts 
to get on their feet. They’re apt to say, “Oh, well, we 
will do the best we can—but those boys in America 
aren’t going to leave us, they’re going to play ball 
with us.” 


‘Dollar Gap’—and Who Hasn't? 


When we talk to them that way they say, “Well, 
this doesn’t mean any form of money or relief, but it 
means encouragement in building up trade and in. 
creasing imports from abroad and decreasing our ex. 
ports and filling in the “dollar gap’—I’ve had the 
“dollar gap” all my life—it can’t be filled. I’m not in 
favor of filling up the “dollar gap” with American 
dollars. 

That’s what some of them look like they want to 
do. Great Britain is going to have a terrible time filling 
in the “dollar gap” because she’s lost most of her for- 
eign investments. During the war they liquidated most 
of that—you can’t create it by just hollering and 
twisting a button. I think Great Britain is going to 
have to export a lot of her people to Australia and 
Canada and so on. I don’t think they will ever be able 


to maintain the old British system to the extent that 


they’ve maintained it before. 

Great Britain now wants to fill the “dollar gap.” 
You saw what she proposed the other day, didn’t you? 
They want to pay off 9 billion dollars that they owe 
to India and Pakistan and Southeast Asia and so on. 
Well, they owe that money in sterling. They don’t owe 
it in dollars. They didn’t get dollars from those coun- 
tries—they got sterling. Well, let them pay them back 
in sterling. 

Q Did they make a direct proposal on that? 

A It was sort of a feeler. They just wanted to set 
how we would react. 

Q You think that was preparing the way? 

A Oh, yes. It was exploratory. 

Q Senator, every time there 1s a discussion of what 
happens after 1952 the point is made that we can 
really work out these problems without convertibilit; 
of currencies. Then that leads to the point that you 
can’t get convertibility of the pound without some 
how working out the sterling debt we were talkinj 
about a minute ago. Do you have any thoughts about 
the solution to that? It is often suggested that tht 
tremendous debt that Britain has should be taket 
over by us. What do you think about that? 

A Look what we’ve given them—look at World Wai 
I. They made a few little payments but we forgavé 
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the war debt of World War I. In this war we’ve loaned 
them 4 billion dollars nearly and look what we’re 
doing in this ECA. We’re carrying 800 million dollars 
—just handed it to them. We can’t go on doing that 
forever—we can’t pay off debts like that. 

Q Is the answer to it for Britain to pay it off in ster- 
ling, or is the answer to settle those debts somehow, 
to write them down? 

AOf course, if they can I think it would be nice to 
settle them, but Britain is going to have to settle them 
over a long period. 

Now, you talk about convertibility of currencies. 
That’s a very knotty question. I never have believed 
that you can say that four bits is worth four bits 
when it isn’t. Money fluctuates and varies in value 
just like any other commodity—gold or anything else 
—so it’s going to be pretty hard. 

We carry in this bill up now an authorization that 
they can use 600 million dollars of this ECA money 
to bring about a European payments union to adjust 
these discrepancies that you’re talking about. That 
may work and it may not. It will work as long as the 
600 million lasts. 

QIf we are going to hold Japan against the Com- 
munists, doesn’t that mean that the Japanese nation 
is going to be more or less on our backs for a good 
many years to come? 

A Well, if they can find a place on our backs. 

QWhen are we going to make a treaty with the 
Japanese? 

A Well, we are starting things now. That’s a pretty 
broad question. We probably will have some obliga- 
tions which we will have to fulfill, but the Japanese 
people are very industrious, enterprising and so on. 
I imagine with our leadership they will go to work 
and help things along. 


Gauging the ‘Cold War’ 


Q Well, Senator, how long is this “cold war” going 
to last? 

AI don’t think we’re going to have any hot war any 
time soon. But we may ultimately—the way the Rus- 
sians are planning and plotting. They are not ready 
now for war. 

They’ve got plenty of land troops, and they’ve got 
a good many submarines and a good many airplanes, 
I suppose. But in production, when you figure the in- 
dustrial production necessary for war, they’re way 
down. Everything in their country is not rosy. They’re 
having very serious difficulties. The curtain’s down— 
I can’t pierce it; I can’t tell you everything that is 
happening behind it. But they’re not having any fun 
there, I’m telling you that. So I don’t think that they 
want a war now. 

And their trade and all those relations with the sat- 
ellites are not very happy. They’ve got old Tito down 
there—although I think he’d side with them if it was 
necessary. Still he cuts up enough to frighten them. 
And I doubt not that he has stirred up some following 
in these other satellite states. 


A few of the difficulties that Russia is having make 
it appear to me that she wouldn’t want to go to war 
now. 

Another thing is, she’s got China. They’re all talk- 
ing about the great reserve power of China—the man 
power. Well, a war now wouldn’t help Russia much 
because the Chinese have an Army out there but they 
can’t get anywhere, and they’re not trained and 
they’re not equipped. It wouldn’t be of much help to 
her because we wouldn’t expect to fight her on the 
land very much. So I don’t think we’re going to have 
a war soon unless we make some blunder. Of course, 
we could stumble into a war over this Baltic thing, or 
we could stumble into one in Berlin. 


Chance of a Fight 


Q Senator, you’re not saying that Russia would not 
fight in the event of an explosion? 

A No, I don’t say that. 

Q But that she probably won't go to war by delib- 
erate design? 

AI think that’s correct. She doesn’t want a war. 

Q Isn't it conceivable that some of these incidents 
might involve shooting but not lead to war? 

A That’s possible. We have had shooting already 
in the Baltic. But it hasn’t led to war yet. 

Q Do you think that Russia must have war and 
constant turmoil to keep her economy alive? Or is 
Russia a peaceful country? 

AI don’t know about it being a peaceful country, 
but they got along after World War I, 18 or 20 years 
without a war. They had some internal war there, but 
as soon as the Bolsheviks stamped those out they got 
along with the rest of the world, apparently. 

Q The idea seems to be that we have to fight them 
some day—what do you think? 

AI think there is a good deal of feeling that way, 
but it’s too uncertain. They might change their policy 
—we might change our policy so that there wouldn’t 
be any cause for a war. 

Now, if you were going to fight Russia tomorrow, 
what would you predicate it on? What would be the 
issue? 

Q Would it be the Baltic shooting? 

A That was a few days ago, but this feeling you’re 
talking about—‘We’ve got to fight them’’—has been 
here all along. 

Q Hasn’t this “war is inevitable” sentiment been 
based largely on the fear that some incident might 
happen like this and inflame the parties into war? 

A Well, a lot of them believe this: They believe that 
events will transpire which will maneuver around and 
present an incident which will make us fight. That’s 
what a lot of them are saying: ‘“‘We’ve got to battle 
sometime, why not now?” 

Q In other words, the cold war may drift on until 
something makes it a hot war? 

A Exactly. 

Q But nobody knows when? 

A That’s right. 
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People of the Week 


Who Really Runs the State Department: Businessmen, Lawyers, 
Foreign Service Officers, College Professors and Army Men 


Dean Acheson’s State Department is 
under the fire of congressional critics who 
say it is riddled with Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. 

Mr. Acheson himself and his top con- 
sultants, Philip C. Jessup, John Foster 
Dulles and John Sherman Cooper, are 
people whose records are readily avail- 
able to the public. But the men who 
really run the day-to-day operations of 
the Department throughout the world 
are lesser known. Here is a brief “Who's 
Who” of the Acheson team: 
> James E. Webb, Under Secretary of 
State, 43, is a husky and energetic North 
Carolinian who has reorganized the De- 
partment and runs it when his chief is 
absent. He clerked in a 5-and-10-cent 
store in his youth, worked his way 
through law school, and became secretary 
and treasurer of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., which he helped to build from a firm 
with 800 employes into a corporation em- 
ploying 30,000. In wartime he served in 
the 9th Marine Aircraft Wing. A Demo- 
crat, he left the Treasury Department in 
1946 to become Director of the Budget. 
He is a fast-talking enthusiast about ef- 
ficiency in Government who says he is out 
to make the State Department, with 19,- 
000 employes scattered all over the 
world, a model for other departments. 
> George F. Kennan, 46. named Coun- 
selor of the Department by Secretary 
Marshall three years ago, is ranked third 
in command by Mr. Acheson. He is a 
native of Wisconsin, a career officer who 
spent much time in Moscow. As the chief 
architect of the policy of holding the 
line against Russian expansion, waiting 
for a crack-up of the Soviet Union, he has 
been violently denounced by the Moscow 
press and radio. In June, he plans to re- 
turn to Princeton, N. J., where he went 
to college, and join the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies. There, Mr. Acheson has 
said, he will “have time quietly to think 
about things and then come back to us.” 
> John E. Peurifoy, 42, of South Caro- 
lina, is the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration who, among other things, 
supervises the screening of the Depart- 
ment’s employes for loyalty and security. 
Ill health forced Mr. Peurifoy to quit the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
after two years. Job hunting in Wash- 
ington, he ran an elevator in the U.S. 
Capitol before he got a minor post in the 
State Department. Nine years later, Sec- 
retary Marshall picked him to watch over 
the hiring, firing and promotion in the 
Department. Under Mr. Peurifoy’s direc- 
tion, Donald L. Nicholson, former chief 
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of the Detroit office of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, heads a staff of 74 
investigators to check State’s employes. 
> W. Park Armstrong, Jr., 43, an in- 
vestment banker from New Jersey until 
war took him into the U.S. Army Mili- 
tary Intelligence as a major in 1943, now 
directs the intelligence work of the De- 
partment of State. The job of his division 
is to collect and evaluate information of 
interest to the Department, to ferret out 
inaccurate material “planted” in the De- 
partment and to find out how it got there. 
> Adrian S. Fisher, 36, of Tennessee, 
was a guard on Princeton’s undefeated 
football team of 1933, navigated a bomb- 
er in World War II, and now is the legal 
adviser of the Department, ranking with 
the assistant secretaries. Before he went 
to State, Mr. Fisher was legal adviser to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

> George C. McGhee, 38. a native of 
Texas, won a Rhodes scholarship to Ox- 
ford University and came back from 
Britain to make a fortune buying up oil 
lands in Louisiana. At 29 he quit priv- 
ate business to become first an execu- 
tive assistant in the War Production 
Board and later executive secretary of 
the Combined Raw Materials Board, 
through which the Allies allocated their 
production of materials important to war. 
In 1943, Mr. McGhee went to the Pacific 
as a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. He di- 
rected President Truman’s program of 
aid to Greece and Turkey and now is 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs. He is a 
geologist and holds a patent on a method 
of estimating of geological formations. 

> Edward W. Barrett, 39, an Alabamian 
and a Princeton graduate, is a newspaper- 
man and magazine editor who now tells 
the American side of the “cold war” to 
the rest of the world. As Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs, he also gives Mr. 
Acheson regular reports on the public re- 
action to the Department’s work and tells 
the public what the Department is doing. 
> Henry A. Byroade, 36, is a Regular 
Army officer borrowed from the Penta- 
gon to direct German Affairs with the 
rating of an assistant secretary. Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor he led special Air 
Force missions far behind the Japanese 
lines in China seeking sites for bases. 
After a long record of action in the 
China-Burma theater, he tried to negoti- 
ate peace between Chinese Nationalists 
and Communists as an aide to General 
Marshall in 1945. He managed the Wash- 
ington side of military government in 
Germany and Austria for the Army Gen- 
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eral Staff until he shifted to the State 
Department at Mr. Acheson’s request 
Jast October. 

> Jack K. McFall, 45, shot to the top 
levels of the State Department in less 
than two years because he knows Con- 
oress well. For 15 years the tall Colo- 
radan was executive secretary of the 
1 House Appropriations Committee. He 
was a commander in the U.S. Navy in 
wartime and was cited for his naval in- 
telligence work in Africa. He joined the 
State Department in February, 1947, 
and was recalled from his job as consul 
in Athens to become Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. Mr. McFall’s 
job is that of an official lobbyist; he 
nurses through Congress bills that inter- 
est the State Department. His appoint- 
ment was endorsed not only by Demo- 
crats, but also by such Republicans as 
Representative John Taber, of New York, 
who frequently leads attacks on Adminis- 
tration spending. 

- >George W. Perkins, 55, moved into 
Government service from a_ successful 
career as a businessman. He was execu- 
tive vice president and a director of the 
Merck Chemical Company, a bank di- 
rector and remains a staunch Republican 
member of New York’s Union League. 
In wartime he served in both the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theaters as a colonel in 
the Army’s Chemical Warfare Service. 
After a few months in Paris as chief of 
the industries division of the Economic 
” Co-operation Administration, he was 
named Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs. 

> Willard L. Thorp, 50, is one of the few 
professors of President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s first-term brain trust who still holds 
atop job in Washington. He quit teach- 
ing economics and writing textbooks as 
an Amherst College professor in 1933. A 
Senate committee, which suspected him 
of once having voted Republican, re- 
jected his appointment to a post in the 
Department of Commerce, but the tall 
New Yorker, who insists that he is and 
always was a Democrat, got into the same 
Department a few months later. He re- 
turned to private business as director of 
economic research for Dun & Bradstreet 
in 1935, but continued to serve the 
Roosevelt Administration in an advisory 
capacity. President Truman named him 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs in 1946. 

> Edward G. Miller, Jr., 39, is a lawyer- 
linguist, born in Puerto Rico. Since his 
appointment as Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs he has visited 
most of the 20 Southern republics by air 
and has made public addresses in Span- 
ish, Portugese and French, all of which 
he talks almost as well as English. His 
father is a Louisianan who became a 
sugar-company executive in Puerto Rico 
and in Cuba; the son went to Yale and 
Harvard before he practiced law in New 
York. Wartime work took him to France 
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and to Brazil. He left his law work to join 
the State Department last year. 
> W. Walton Butterworth, Jr., 46, was 
a passenger in a plane that fell into the 
Tagus River near Lisbon during the war. 
The diplomat smashed a window in the 
sinking plane, rescued a number of pas- 
sengers, got them on a floating piece of 
wing and was picked up clutching a 
dispatch case containing his plans for 
conducting economic warfare against the 
Germans in Spain and Portugal. He is a 
Foreign Service officer from Louisiana 
who was General Marshall’s chief aide on 
his mission to China at the war’s end. As 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Mr. Butterworth defended U.S. 
China policy in Congress recently. Now 
he is a special consultant on Japan to 
Mr. Acheson. 
> Dean Rusk, 41, a Georgian who won a 
Rhodes scholarship to Oxford, studied 
law on the side while he was dean and 
professor of government at Mills College 
in Oakland, Calif. He joined the U.S. 
Army in 1940, saw overseas service and 
emerged a colonel in 1946. Mr. Rusk, a 
Democrat, was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State a year ago after two years 
as director of United Nations Affairs in 
the Department. Later, as Deputy Under 
Secretary, he co-ordinated all policy 
work. More recently he was named As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 
> John D. Hickerson, 52, is a Texas vet- 
eran of World War I and has been a 
career officer of the Foreign Service since 
he quit teaching at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1928. Currently he is Assistant 
Secretary for United Nations Affairs. 
> Paul H. Nitze, 43, took his honor de- 
gree from Harvard into the investment 
banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., of 
which he became vice president before 
forming his own investment firm. Eco- 
nomic-warfare work brought him to 
Washington, where, in 1946, he joined 
the State Department. Currently he is 
head of the Policy Planning staff, re- 
porting directly to Mr. Acheson. 
> Michael J. McDermott, 55, was a 
clerk in an insurance company just be- 
fore he went overseas as a soldier in 
World War I. As an assistant to Gen. 
Tasker Bliss and as secretary to Elihu 
Root, he attended the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and the meeting to set up the 
World Court. Since 1920, Mr. McDer- 
mott has handled press relations in the 
Department and now is a Special Assist- 
ant for Press Relations to Mr. Acheson. 
This team of executives controls, oper- 
ates and directs the Department under 
Mr. Acheson. The men refer all loyalty 
and security cases to the Department’s 
own Loyalty Board, directed by Conrad 
E.-Snow, a New Hampshire Republican 
and lawyer and wartime brigadier gen- 
eral in overseas service. Final responsi- 
bility for loyalty and security, however, 
rests on Mr. Acheson through Mr. Peuri- 
foy and the rest of the “Acheson team.” 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs) 





Special Report 


BOOM SKIPS FAMILY-SIZE FLATS 


Builders Favor Small Units at High Rents 


Apartments are going up ata 
postwar record rate. But apart- 
ment hunters still have trouble 
finding a place big enough for 


the family. 
~ Most new dwelling units are 
small, high priced. 

But the rush to build them may 
be about over. Government is 
putting on pressure to switch to 
roomier apartments. 


The boom in apartment building, 
big and growing, is heading for trouble. 
The trouble, if it comes this year, will 
result from conflict between Govern- 
ment and those who build apartments. 
It will flow from an insistence that the 
boom, so far as Government can direct 
it, must take a new direction. 

Apartments, at this time, are being 
turned out at a postwar record rate. If 
the present rate continues throughout the 
year, at least 250,000 new units will be 
started for the benefit of apartment seek- 


ers. That will bring to well over 825,000 
the number of apartments started since 
the war. Most of these dwellings, how- 
ever, are so-called efficiency units—living 
room, kitchenette, bath—or units with one 
bedroom. Furthermore, most of these rent 
for $70 to $90 or more a month for what 
amounts to a room and bath. 

Those who control the flow of Gov- 
ernment-insured credit are insisting that 
all this must change, or else credit will 
be tightened. They are telling builders 
that the trend must shift sharply away 
from small, expensive units to family-size, 
less expensive apartments—or the “free 
money” honeymoon will be over. There 
must be more of the garden-type “walk- 
ups,” without frills, and less of the eleva- 
tor type with plenty of gadgets but no 
space for a family. 

Power of the Government—specifi- 
cally, the Federal Housing Administration 
—to end the boom in small, expensive 
apartments is not questioned. This boom, 
even more than the record-breaking con- 
struction of single-family homes, is based 
on cheap, Government-insured credit. 
Government takes much of the risk. The 
builder, often putting up no money of 
his own, gets funds to pay for construc- 








Source: BLS through 1949 
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tion. He makes a profit, in many cases 
before he ever gets a renter. 

It is this easy-money program—plhys 
the decontrol of rents in new dwellings 
—that has fed the apartment boom. The 
activity, thus, can be shut down by Gov. 
ernment. But Government cannot force 
builders to erect roomy, low-rent apart. 
ments at a loss. What this means is that 
tightening the credit on the type of 
apartment that builders are willing to 
put up might force an end to the boom in 
apartments. 

What Government will do if faced 
with a choice between small, high-rent 
apartments and none at all may be in 
dicated by the experience of last year, 
when officials tried to get builders inter. 
ested in family-size, low-rent units. Re. 
sult of that effort is shown by the record 
The record helps to explain, too, how 
the present situation came about. Mor 
important, perhaps, it shows why Gov. f 
ernment may be more willing this yea § 
than last to force the issue that is raised 

What has been happening is show — 
by an official survey of all FHA apart § 
ment approvals in 16 cities during the J 
first half of 1949. The study reveals that f 


most new apartments are not for families f 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
..- given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 


On Small Business 


In this country, about 2,000 new businesses 
start up every day. The Secretary of Com- 
merce recently stated: ““The growth in num- 
ber of small businesses since the war has been 
one of the healthiest characteristics of our 


economy.” 


Every basic invention—lamps, x-ray, radio, 
and television—creates hundreds of new 


businesses. 


* * * 


Ten years ago, there were only half a dozen 
manufacturers of television sets. Today, after 
millions spent on research and mass produc- 
tion, there are 104 separate companies mak- 
ing TV sets. Four companies manufacture 
telecasting equipment. Thirty-five make tele- 
vision picture tubes. And hundreds of com- 
panies make television parts. More of these 


are small businesses than large. 


Twelve years ago, General Electric offered 
the first practical fluorescent lamps for sale. 
Today there are a number of manufacturers 
making fluorescent lamps. Over 1500 separate 


companies are producing fixtures for them. 


. 


* * * 


In 1927, when General Electric began mar- 
keting electric refrigerators, only 390,000 
families had them. Today more than 29 mil- 
lion families have electric refrigerators. 
Thirty-eight different companies are manu- 
facturing them and selling them to the public 


through approximately 100,000 retailers. 
8 I } 


* * * 


Research and engineering are the core of 
General Electric’s activities. Each new dis- 
covery has its stimulating effect, not alone at 
General Electric, but in thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small, from one end of the 


nation to the other. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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At less than $80 a month—at rents, 
that is, which fit most family budgets—the 
pickings would be slim in many cities. In 
Y, even Denver, no new apartments were to rent 
ie for less than $80. In New York, Seattle, 
san Francisco and Chicago, less than 10 
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MR. REUTHER: LABOR’S ‘TOUGHEST’? 


Leader of UAW Pushes Toward Top Power 


Kicking out Communists did 
not bring an end to rivalries in 
ClO. Non-Communists now are 
struggling among themselves for 
power. Auto Workers’ Walter P. 
Reuther emerges as the man to 
watch. 

Mr. Reuther’s ideas are not al- 
ways the same as those of ClO 
President Philip Murray. It’s an 
open secret that he has his eyes 
on bigger things, both in labor 
and political fields. 


Walter P. Reuther is bidding for 
the role of “toughest” among labor 
leaders. Already this year he has led 
a strike against Ford, plus a much 
longer strike against Chrysler, and 
now he is starting to take on General 
Motors in negotiations that could lead 
to still another strike. 

John L. Lewis, of the coal miners, for 
years has held the title of toughest labor 
leader, always ready to carry on long 
strikes on issues that sometimes seemed 
to be obscure. Mr. Reuther, coming up, 
young, with many big ideas of what 
unions can do, appears to be out to chal- 
lenge Mr. Lewis in his hard-boiled role. 

The United Auto Workers that Mr. 
Reuther heads is the largest of CIO 
unions. And it claims nearly twice as 
many members as Mr. Lewis has. UAW 
is far flung, spreading over into aircraft 
and farm-implement fields, as well as 
autos and auto parts. UAW’s regular in- 
come runs over 7 million dollars a year. 
On top of that, the union took in more 
than 2 million dollars in strike assess- 
ments for its Chrysler war chest. There 
are richer unions, but UAW, under Mr. 
Reuther, is definitely in the big-money 
class of labor organizations. 

With its bigger bank roll and its mil- 
lion members, UAW is insisting on a big- 
ger part in shaping CIO policy. UAW, 
before Mr. Reuther got control, was a sort 
of wayward son in CIO. The Auto Work- 
ers always were getting into trouble, only 
to be rescued by national CIO officials. 
CIO was always giving the UAW advice 
and money. Top CIO officials had to step 
in, time after time, to referee the many 
factional fights inside the auto union. 
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UAW, as a result, had little to say 
about national CIO policies. But, when 
Mr. Reuther won control of the UAW, 
with little or no help from Philip Murray 
and other CIO officials, things changed. 
Mr. Reuther soon was given an active 
role in deciding CIO strategy. UAW was 
accepted as a working partner. 

This partnership role has been under- 
taken with so much energy by Mr. Reu- 
ther, however, that many CIO officials 
say privately that Mr. Reuther is acting 





WALTER REUTHER 


... the man to watch 


like a man who thinks he is slated to be 
the successor to Mr. Murray when the 
latter steps down from the CIO presi- 
dency. Mr. Murray has given no indica- 
tion that he intends to resign, and Mr. 
Reuther’s friends say that he has no in- 
tention of seeking the CIO job. But there 
are others who insist that Mr. Reuther is 
getting ready to move in whenever there 
is a vacancy. 

Whatever his aim, Mr. Reuther is get- 
ting a reputation for toughness. He shut 
down the Chrysler plants longer than 
Mr. Murray closed steel on the pension 
issue. Mr. Reuther’s aides point out 
various ways in which, they claim, the 
UAW pension agreements are better than 
the steel contracts. 


This situation revolving around Mr. 
Reuther is an example of the new divi. 
sions, rivalries and displays of ambitions 
that are showing up in the labor field. 
These differences are coming out into 
the open now that the long struggle be. 
tween left-wing and right-wing unions 
inside CIO is ending. The battle between 
Communists and their followers, on one 
side, and non-Communists, on the other. 
has been settled largely with a purge of 
left-wing unions. 

The non-Communists now find that 
they have different ideas as to where the 
CIO is to go. Lines are being drawn be. 
tween those with Socialist leanings and 
those holding to the more old-fashioned 
ideas of trade unionism. 

Mr. Murray is of the old school. He 
sticks to getting things done for his union 
members. He has been accused of relying 
on Government help in a strike crisis, but, 
for the most part, he is inclined to put the 
stress on the power of the union itself. 
He is cold to any idea of a labor party 
and shows little interest in appearing be- 
fore congressional committees to give ad- 
vice on running the nation. 

Mr. Reuther, on the other hand is filled 
with ideas and anxious to share them 
with Congress or the general public. He 
took time out during a big strike to ap- 
pear before a Senate committee to tell his 
ideas on changing Social Security. His 
prepared statement ran over 100 pages. 
It offered a variety of suggestions and 
included a proposed budget for an elderly 
couple, computed by UAW’s own statis- 
ticians, as a possible guide in raising old- 
age benefits. 

In his dealings with employers, Mr. 
Reuther also has lots of ideas, many of 
them expensive. In pension-plan dis- 
cussions, he has insisted that emplovers 
build up pension funds by payments 
based on past service as well as future 
service of employes. Mr. Murray’s Steel- 
workers did not demand a completely 
funded pension plan, and Mr. Murray 
did not seek a voice in the control of the 





fund. Employers were allowed to use 


their discretion in financing the program. 

Mr. Reuther wanted a voice in con- 
trolling the pension funds in autos, but 
settled in most cases for joint union- 
management committees to pass on 
eligibility of pension applicants. The 
committees cannot direct the investment 
of the funds. Employers were suspicious 
of this Reuther demand. They feared that 
it was a step toward demanding a more 
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direct voice in management, perhaps 
seats on the boards of directors. During 
the war, Mr. Reuther advocated a plane- 
building program under which labor 
would share in the management. 

Politically, Mr. Reuther also leans to- 
ward the idea of a labor party. Mr. Mur- 
ray and other old-line unionists in CIO 
favor political action within the two- 
party system. Mr. Reuther, however, at 
one time started to organize a labor party, 
then dropped the idea temporarily. In 
Detroit, Mr. Reuther has experimented 
with labor candidates for public office, 
but has failed in the big contests. 

Some CIO officials say privately that 
Mr. Reuther’s political goal is not only 
the presidency of CIO but the Presidency 
of the United States. Their theory is that 
the labor party will be revived in due 
time by Mr. Reuther and his followers. 
Mr. Reuther, now 42, can wait for the 
best time to make this move. 

As a one-time Socialist who still agrees 
with many socialistic proposals, Mr. Reu- 
ther has close connections with British 
Labor Party leaders and Socialists in 
other countries. Mr. Murray shows less 
interest in world labor affairs. 

Within the ranks of CIO, these con- 
trary ideas of Mr. Murray and Mr. Reu- 
ther thus are causing new alignments. 
Some leaders are taking the Reuther line 
on politics, on the role of labor. Others 
tend toward the old-line view that unions 
should get for their members special gains 
regardless of other workers. The theory 
is that those outside the union then are 
tempted to join. Old-line unionists argue 





that, if they get the same benefits for all 
workers, in or out of a union, there is no 
inducement for workers to pay dues. 

These differences within the CIO are 
not expected to result in any immediate 
new purge of radicals by the more con- 
servative element. The result, however, 
is likely to be a constant tug of war in- 
side the organization as to strategy and 
aims of the labor movement. 


RAIL DISPUTE TURNS 
ON MAKING JOBS 


A union demand that jobs be created 
for its members is the big issue behind a 
threatened railroad strike, now delayed 
at least until May 10. The demand may 
be repeated in other industries if un- 
employment rises. 

The issue is whether the railroads 
should be forced to assign an additional 
fireman to each multiple-unit Diesel loco- 
motive. These locomotives now have two- 
man crews: an engineer and a fireman. 
The fireman serves as helper. Railroads 
estimate that an extra fireman would cost 
40 million dollars a year. 

The union position is that the extra 
fireman is needed for safety and efh- 
ciency. D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, the 
union involved, argues that one fireman 
should be stationed at all times in the 
locomotive cab, while another fireman is 
working in the engine room. He contends 
that the fireman now is out of the cab 
about half the time, when he should be 








DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
...@ matter of safety, or of featherbedding? 





helping the engineer watch for signals 
or obstructions on the track. 

The railroads, in reply, call the pro- 
posal “featherbedding,” or creating an ex- 
tra job where none is needed. Operating 
rules, officials point out, require both en- 
gineer and fireman to remain in the cab 
while high-speed passenger trains are in 
motion. Engine room repairs are handled 
during station stops. 

Two presidential fact-finding boards, 
in 1943 and 1949, rejected the union’s 
arguments. The latest board, headed by 
George W. Taylor, said records show that 
Diesels are safer than steam locomotives. 
The board also rejected the contention 
that the added fireman would improve 
efficiency of the Diesels. 

Mr. Taylor found the Diesel may have 
created extra jobs for firemen by improv- 
ing the railroads’ competitive position 
and helping to increase traffic. 

Another union, the Locomotive En- 
gineers, for more than 10 years has been 
demanding creation of an extra job on 
Diesels. The extra man here would be a 
member of the Engineers Union. He 
would do the same work as the proposed 
extra fireman. The fact-finding boards 
also rejected the Engineers’ demand. 

The Engineers withheld action when 
the Firemen issued their strike call, but 
railroads have no doubt that any con- 
cessions granted to the Firemen could 
bring a strike threat in turn from the 
Engineers. If Firemen manage to add an 
extra member to the Diesel crew, the 
Engineers presumably will want to make 
it a four-man crew. 
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LOWER TAXES, LOWER PRICES 


Congress Considers Cut of Billion in Excises 


Lower prices on a long list of 
things from baby oil to ball 
games are due with tax cuts, if 
Mr. Truman and Congress agree. 

Excise trims are likely all along 
the line. To shoppers if means 
price drops on cosmetics, furs, 
luggage, appliances, etc. 

Cuts may go deeper than 
White House wants. If all of them 
stick, public may save a billion 
dollars a year on purchases. 


Excise cuts, on a scale.that promises 
the public direct savings of about 
a billion dollars a year, are in the 
works in Congress. Rate reductions 
already agreed to by the House Ways 
and Means Committee would affect 
the family or business budget of nearly 
everybody in the country. 

Where cuts will fall, on the basis of 
tentative votes by the Committee, is 
shown in detail in the table on this page. 
The list may be expanded or contracted 
before the bill becomes law. Still, these 
initial decisions are important, because 
they show the direction of thinking in 
Congress on the subject of excises. 

Retail excises, as the Committee’s 
bill stands, are to be wiped out in some 
cases, cut in half in other cases. 

Jewelry, for example, is down for an 
excise cut from 20 to 10 per cent. This 
will mean, assuming the merchant passes 
along to the customer the whole benefit 
of the tax reduction, that the tax on a 
$300 diamond ring will be reduced from 
$60 to $30, making the total price $330 
instead of $360. A necklace priced at 
$48, including tax, will come down to 
$44. A $144 watch will be cut to $132. 

Watches priced at less than $65 and 
clocks priced at less than $5 are sched- 
uled for tax exemption eliminating a 10 
per cent excise. A $55 watch, including 
tax, could come down to $50. A $4.40 
clock could be reduced to $4. 

Furs are on the list for an excise re- 
duction from 20 to 10 per cent. With this 
rate change, a furrier can mark down a 
fur coat from $720 to $660. A $240 coat 
can be cut to $220. 

Luggage of all kinds now is taxed at 
20 per cent. The Committee proposes to 
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wipe out that tax on small luggage, such 
as handbags, purses, billfolds and key 
cases, and cut the rate in half on suit- 
cases, trunks and other heavy luggage. A 
$12 purse then could be marked down to 
$10. A $60 suitcase could be cut to $55. 

Cosmetics, too, would be divided into 
groups for tax purposes. All of them now 
are taxed at 20 per cent. The House 
Committee wants to drop the tax alto- 
gether on baby preparations—oils, pow- 
ders and lotions. Also, it proposes to elim- 





Smaller Excises: 
Committee’s Plan 


Excise rates in which changes have been 
approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee include the following: 


— Retail Excises — 
Now Proposed 


Jewelry 20% 10% 
Watches below $65 10% 0 
Clocks below $5 10% 0 
Furs 20% 10% 
Trunks, suitcases 20% 10% 
Handbags, purses, key cases 20% 0 
Baby oil, baby powder, 

baby lotion 20% 0 
Cosmetics used in barber 

and beauty shops 20% 0 
Other cosmetics 20% 10% 

— Manufacturers’ Excises — 

Light bulbs and tubes 20% 0 


Matches, per 1,000 2c Te 


Household cookstoves 10% 0 
Household water heaters 10% 0 
Household electric irons 10% 0 
Household refrigerators 10% 7% 


Deep freezers 0 7% 


Electric fans 10% 0 
Electric space heaters 10% 0 
Electric blankets, pads 10% 0 
Business machines 10% 5% 
Musical instruments 10% 5% 
Cameras 25% 10% 
Films, photo equipment 15% 10% 
Baseball and football 

equipment 10% 0 
Toy sporting goods 10% ie) 
Reconditioned auto parts 5% 0 


— Other Excises — 


General admissions 20% 10% 
Admissions to symphonies, 

charity shows, county 

fairs, high-school sports. 20% 0 
Cabaret bills 20% 10% 
Penny amusement ma- 

chines per year $10 0 
Telegraph folls 25% 10% 
Long-distance phone calls 25% 20% 
Household phone bills 15% 10% 
Leased wires 25% 20% 
Travel tickets 15% 10% 
Coal freight, per ton 4c 2c 
Other freight 3% 15% 











inate the tax on cosmetics used by barber 
shops and beauty shops. On all othe 
cosmetics, the proposed new tax is 10 per 
cent, half the present rate. This means 
that a bottle of hair tonic for adults, now 
marked at $2.40 at retail, will be reduced 
to $2.20. A $3.60 jar of cold cream wil 
be marked down to $3.30. 

All along the line, these figures on re. 
tail excise changes assume that the cvs. 
tomer, not the merchant, gets the benefit 
of the tax relief. In some cases, retailers 
may trim prices by less than the amount 
of the tax cut, thus keeping part of the 
saving for themselves. 

Manufacturers’ excises, t00, are 
due for reductions on a broad scale under 
terms of the Committee’s bill. These 
often are hidden taxes that the general 
public is not aware of. Yet they account 
for a sizable portion of the price markup 
that retail customers pay for a long list 
of common household items. . 

Light bulbs and tubes, for example, 
bear a 20 per cent tax that the Com- 
mittee proposes to repeal. Unless the 
benefit of this reduction gets lost before 
it reaches the consumer, it will mean a 
price cut of about 2 cents on a 100-watt 
bulb for which the housewife now pays 
around 17 cents. 

Matches, now taxed at 2 cents per 
1,000, are on the Committee schedule 
for a cut to 1 cent per 1,000. Savings 
to be realized by the housewife are small. 

Household appliances are in line for 
tax cuts that could lead to major savings 
for retail buyers. The Committee has 
voted to wipe out the 10 per cent manv- 
facturers’ tax on household cookstoves, 
water heaters, electric irons, electric fans, 
space heaters and electric blankets. It 
proposes to reduce the rate on refrigera- 
tors from 10 to 7 per cent, and to puta 
new 7 per cent tax on deep freezers. 

On a stove that the factory sells for 
$220, including tax, the price will come 
down to $200. If the whole saving is 
passed along to the consumer, the retail 
price likewise will be reduced by $20. In 
the same way, a water heater sold by the 
factory for $99 will be reduced to $90. 
A $7.70 electric iron will be cut to $7, a 
$22 electric blanket to $20, a $83 space 
heater to $30. An electric refrigerator 
selling at the factory for $198 will come 
down to $192.60. 

Business machines, such as type- 
writers and adding machines, come in for 
a tax reduction from 10 per cent to 5 per 
cent of the manufacturer’s price. This 
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could mean a $5 saving to the customer 
on a machine that the factory lists at 
$110, including tax. 

Musical instruments get a similar tax 
cut. A piano that sells at the factory for 
<990 and at retail for around $1,600 
could be reduced by about $45. 

Photo equipment is in the bill for a 
tax cut to 10 per cent. Present law taxes 
cameras at 25 per cent and other photo- 
graphic equipment, including films, at 15 











per cent. For those who buy photo equip- 
ment for business use—that is, purchases 
by commercial photographers or movie 
producers—the Committee proposes wip- 
ing out the tax altogether. Take the case 
of a camera that sells for $64 at the fac- 
tory and $100 at retail, before tax. At 25 
per cent, the present tax is $16, which 
makes the camera retail at $116. Under 
the Committee’s proposal, the retail price 
could come down to $106.40 when the 
camera is sold for personal use, or to $100 
when sold for business use. 

Sports equipment of many kinds 
stands to get the benefit of an outright 
repeal of the present 10 per cent manu- 
facturer’s tax. As the bill is now written, 
the excise would be removed on equip- 
ment for sports normally played in 
schools. Professional teams would get in 
on this exemption. Toy sporting goods 
also would be exempt. A football that 
now retails at $16 might come down to 
$15 or a little over. Sports equipment of 
the kind used mostly by adults—fishing 
tackle, golf and tennis equipment, ski out- 
fits and billiard equipment—would con- 
tinue under the present 10 per cent tax. 

Admissions tax, under terms of the 
Committee bill, would be overhauled. 
General admissions will get a tax cut from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent. This means 
that a $3.60 theater ticket can be cut to 
$8.30, a $4.80 ticket to a professional 
football game to $4.40. However, there 
are broad exceptions to this rule. The 
Committee proposes to wipe out the tax 
altogether in the case of admissions to 
county fairs, symphony concerts, muni- 
cipal swimming pools, community bene- 
fits and entertainments given by nonprofit 
organizations, charitable groups and re- 
ligious groups. College sports, under the 
Committee bill, will be taxed at 10 per 

cent, but high-school and _preparatory- 
school sports will be exempt. The cabaret 
tax will drop from 20 to 10 per cent. 

Communications taxes are trimmed. 
On telegraph tolls, the rate drops from 
25 to 10 per cent. On long-distance tele- 
phone calls, it is cut from 25 to 20 per 
cent. On local household phone service, 
the rate is cut from 15 to 10 per cent, but 
it stays at 15 per cent on business tele- 
phone service. 

‘ransportation taxes also are re- 
duced. The 3 per cent freight tax is cut 
in half. The rate on passenger fares is 
reduced from 15 to 10 per cent. 

Other excises may be cut before the 
voting is over. The changes already ap- 
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proved by the Committee would cost the 
Treasury about 967 million dollars a year. 
That is 312 million dollars more than the 
cost of the excise program recommended 
by President Truman. The scale of the 
reductions in rates provided by the House 
Committee suggests the possibility of a 
White House veto. However, pressure is 
strong in Congress for generous excise 
cuts. Many believe that, in a showdown, 
there will be enough votes in the House 
and Senate to override a veto. 


HOW THE TREASURY 
MAKES ENDS MEET 


The big new issue of Treasury bonds 
that many market observers have been 
expecting is not to materialize, appar- 
ently, before July, if then. Treasury Sec- 
retary John W. Snyder declared that he 
would not need to go in for anv major 
new borrowing operations before the cur- 
rent fiscal year ends on June 30. 

The Treasury may continue its recent 
practice of getting an extra 100 million 
dollars a week by selling a billion dollars’ 
worth of 91-day bills to replace the 900 
million dollars’ worth that mature each 
week. Mr. Snyder did not rule out that 
possibility. 

Still, questions are being raised about 
how the Treasury proposes to make ends 
meet in coming weeks, when outgo will 
far exceed income. The facts about how 
the Treasury stands point to an answer. 

To pay the bills that the Govern- 
ment expects to run up in the final quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year, Treasury 
will need a lot of money besides what 
it will get in ordinary tax receipts. 

Cash spending, on the basis of offi- 
cial estimates, will run about 13.2 billion 
dollars during that quarter. 

Cash income, including receipts for 
Social Security and other Government 
trust funds, is placed at 8.8 billion. 

The gap to be made up from other 
sources is to run about 4.4 billion dollars. 

Cash on hand at the beginning of 
the quarter totaled about 6.1 billion. 
The Treasury disclosed last January that 
it proposed to pull that balance down to 
about 3.4 billion at the end of the fiscal 
year. In other words, the Treasury can 
draw on its cash by about 2.7 billion 
without running below safety levels. 

Borrowing on Treasury bills at the 
established rate of 100 million a week 
would produce around a billion dollars 
in the last quarter of the fiscal vear. 

That leaves 600 to 700 million dollars 
to be raised elsewhere. Judging by past 
records, this amount can easily be had 
from sales of savings bonds and _tax- 
saving certificates. 

This, apparently, is the reasoning be- 
hind Mr. Snyder’s decision to postpone 
big new borrowing operations. But he 
may not be able to delay long after the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. 














When you think 


of PITTSBURGH 
during Welcome Week 











Pittsburgh invites you to see 
*“America’s Busiest City in 


Action” during Welcome Week 
starting May 18th this year. Plan 
now to come... visit Pittsburgh’s 
factories, plants, and _ exhibits. 
See the progress already made in 
Pittsburgh’s billion dollar mod- 
ernization and expansion program. 

Talk with enterprising, enthu- 
siastic Pittsburghers gain 
first-hand information about the 
50 new industries which have 
located here within the past year. 
And if you’re seeking new horizons 
for your own business, you can 
get whatever information you 
need by writing The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Peoples First National, one of 
the nation’s largest banks, also 
welcomes the opportunity to serve 
your banking needs. The com- 
bined judgment of our ofhcers 
and financial advisers, is always 
available to aid in solving your 
specific problems. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.I.C. 
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The story of National Steel in 1949 


A report to the public and to the customers Of 
employees, and stockholders of one ‘ee to 


of America’s leading producers of steel 





We GREW in ’49. Though demand for steel—and our 
production, shipments and total sales—fell slightly 
behind the all-time high of the previous year, National 
Steel took great forward strides in 1949. New facilities 
were completed—to make possible even greater steel 
production. New employee-benefit programs were 
added. Greater protection for future steel production 
was procured—through realistic financial provision for 
the replacement of facilities as required in years to come. 


Our Customers are assured of even better service than 
in the past. The production capacity of National Steel 
was increased by 300,000 tons in ’49. The building of a 
new open hearth furnace and the rebuilding of two 
others gave National Steel the world’s three largest 
furnaces—helped lift the total ingot capacity of our 
plants to 4,500,000 tons per year. 








Our Employees benefited in °49, even though short 
work-weeks at the coal mines and strikes in coal and 
steel interfered with a normal year’s operation. Total 
payrolls for the year were $107,843,848. An expanded 
program of pensions and group insurance increases the 











financial security of employees and their families. 
. ae HIGHLIGHTS OF 1949 
Our Stockholders shared in the good earnings of 1949 1949 1948 
through dividends and through the protection given Net sales.............. $424,892,845 $436,522,051 
their investment by further strengthening of our com- ERG «+ «<<< “SES ae 
2 : oak iis ; Net earnings per share.. $16.02 $16.35 
pany’s financial and competitive position. Net earnings Materials, services 
for the year were $16.02 per share, of which $5.50 per and other expenses... 213,795,520 230,101,169 
; i Vi Depreciation and 
n n 
share was - : a and the balance was is el 25,021,857 21,506,270 
retained in the usiness. Net earnings were after all Total payrolls......... 107,843,848 110,709,056 
usual charges, and provisions for special contingencies Total dividends paid... 13,481,585 11,154,085 
and accelerated depreciation—related to cost of replac- 
"TOUR OZER... 250d se hes 43,571,827 39,148,113 


ing facilities at today’s high costs. 
National’s tax bill shows clearly the large amount 
of business income that is now diverted to 


National Steel recognizes that its primary obligati 
g P - oeaielan the tax collector. In 1949, the tax bill was more 


the public - to do its share toward supplying the than three times as large as the amount paid 
country’s maximum requirement for steel at all times in dividends to stockholders, and 41.5% of the 
—and with high quality products that are fair in price. total amount paid to employees—an aver- 


The results of 1949 have increased our ability to meet age of $1,554 for each of 28,043 employees. 


that obligation. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 











Owning and Operating a 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY e GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION r 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION « HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL¢PRODUCTS CO. 2 NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
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Trend of American Business 



































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


U.S. industry is assured of a good year in 1950. Prospect is that output, 
in the aggregate, will be well above 1949, although not equal to the 1948 peak. 
Steel mills will operate at capacity at least through June. Some of them 
expect to hold near that rate through October. Steel output this year is likely 
to be 87 million ingot tons, against 1949 production of about 78 million tons. 
Auto output, now ahead of last year, probably will top the 1949 record. 
Furniture factories appear headed for a production year equal to 1948. 
Household appliances are in a production boom. Television, the country's 
lusty infant industry, is in for another year of spectacular growth. 
Cement and lumber will exceed peak production of 1948. The high volume of 
construction assures high production for all kinds of building materials. 
Production gains over 1949 also are promised for machine tools and for elec- 
tric generators. Railroad equipment should show some improvement. But the year 
may not be so good for farm machinery or for heavy industrial machinery. 









































Manufacturers of hard goods--durables--are producing close to record rates 
now. It's not expected that this volume of output will continue through the 
year. But no severe setback, no shutdowns are expected, either. 


It's also likely that, when production of hard goods declines, production 
of soft goods will pick up. Nondurable-goods output is slipping at present. 
Textile industry recovered to the 1948 peak early this year, but now is 
reducing output. Another rise is likely after midyear. Cotton and rayon are 
to approach the 1948 record, but woolen textiles probably won't rise that high. 
Carpet mills are booming. Some firms are allocating output to dealers. 
Shoe production is likely to equal the 1948 output of 462 million pair. 
Paper industry also is in a boom. There is record demand for newsprint, 
51 paperboard, other types. Output may not stay at present levels, but prospect is 
- that the paper industry will produce more this year than in any previous year. 
Rubber industry will improve over 1949. Record auto production and larger 
































69 replacement demand for tires guarantee high volume for rubber plants. 

70 Chemical industry is assured of high volume because of general activity. 

56 Oil industry will produce more than 1949, but not as much as in 1948. 

- Food processors can expect moderately higher production. Meat packing is 
13 expected to show the greatest gain in the food industry, all in pork products. 

t Outlook for nondurable industries, as a group, is that volume of output will 
) equal the record year of 1948, with activity rising in 1950 second half. 

; Durables promise to do much better than 1949, but won't reach the 1948 peak. 

© 


Commodity prices, reflecting high business volume, are trending upward. 

, Steel is getting premium prices for some types in heaviest demand. 

— Steel scrap is edging up and is likely to pass last winter's peak. Steel 
production at current rates creates a large demand for steel scrap. 

IN Zine and copper have each advanced in price. So have lead and tin. 














Rubber prices have made a sharp advance, probably due to stockpiling, plus 
trouble in the East Indies. Synthetic-rubber use is likely to rise. 

Grain prices display strength. Soybeans have risen sharply. Cotton is 
about as high as it will go. Government can unload cotton if prices go up much. 

It's not likely, however, that prices will continue to push higher. Steel 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


won't be scarce after midyear. Copper supply should increase. Rubber price is 
influenced by price of the synthetic product. Grain prices almost surely will 
be lower when 1950 crops come in. Soybean price rise also is temporary. 


Dividend payments reflect high business activity. Corporate dividends are 
running well ahead of last year. March dividends were 16 per cent ahead. 

Total dividends reported for the first three months of the year amounted to 
$1,561,800,000, compared with $1,441,700,000 in the same period of 1949. With 
the business outlook favorable, prospect is dividends will stay above 1949. 

Larger payments are being made by oil companies, chemical companies, food 
processors, distillers, chemicals, oil refineries, steel companies, electrical 
machinery, autos, utilities, communications, trade and finance companies. 

Smaller dividends flow from textiles and leather companies, printing and 
paper, mining, nonferrous metals, railroads. Same volume as last year is being 
paid by transportation-equipment manufacturers, machinery manufacturers. 

Corporations in general display a tendency to distribute more of earnings 
in dividends, retain less. That promises higher dividends in months ahead, even 
though profits may show only moderate gains over 1949. 




















Business loans appear to be next in line for some kind of Government aid. 
Idea catching on in Washington is to insure investments in small business firms. 
There are two proposals before Congress that have Administration support. 
Capital banks are suggested in one bill. The capital would be supplied by 
commercial banks. Operations would be supervised by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Broad authority is proposed. New banks could make loans, buy stock, or 
insure commercial loans. Insurance limit would be $10,000 for an enterprise. 
Loan guarantees by Reconstruction Finance Corporation are proposed. in the 
other bill. RFC would get power to underwrite loans for longer than 10 years. 
Foreign investments would get Export-Import Bank backing in a third bill. 
Insurance would be against abnormal risks involved in overseas undertakings 
Nothing is likely to come from these proposals at this time. But do not 
expect agitation to stop. Aid proposed fits into too many other programs. 

















One reason for attention given to small business comes from a Commerce 
Department study of new manufacturing firms established in 1946-47-48. 

A total investment of 2 billion dollars was put into 166,000 new firms. 

Capital markets, however, were not used much. Only 60 million was raised 
in this way, 50 million from new stock issues, 10 million from new bonds. 

Biggest amount--1.2 billion--came from the people who started the firms. 
Then 300 million came from parent companies, relatives, partners. Bank loans 
accounted for 250 million and_suppliers advanced 200 million on credit. 

Slight use of capital markets provides an excuse for advocating broader ac- 
cess to equity capital by small firms. Idea fits neatly into statements by 
officials that business enterprise needs to expand to provide more jobs. 











Big business, on the other hand, is getting criticized from the House Anti- 
monopoly Committee, under Chairman Emanuel Celler of Judiciary Committee. 

Steel industry, however, puts up a vigorous defense through executives of 
U.S. Steel Corp. They deny that concentration of industry is increesing. And 
they insist that big business is necessery for the country's economic health. 

Business spokesmen evidently are prepared to challenge any Committee 
assumptions that big business somehow may be a dangerous influence. 








Excise tax cuts are going deeper than the President wants. Cuts already 
approved, tentatively, shave 580 million off revenue. See details on page 40. 

Rent controls probably will be extended, but in limited scope. Proposal 
gaining favor is to lift controls except in communities that specifically ask 
the Federal Government to keep them. That leaves decisions up to localities. 
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“THIS IS WHAT AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS ARE 
LOOKING FOR” 













If Decentralization Is In Your Picture, Let 





Norfolk and Western Plant Location Specialists 


Tell You About the Lend of Slenly * 



















In manufacturing, smoothest operation and the specific, dependable data you need concerning 
maximum profits are tough assignments, in a satisfactory plant site for your business. Their 
crowded, “madhouse” industrial areas ... in service is confidential and free. Write or call them. 
competing tooth and nail for capable, faithful Let them show you exactly what The Land of Plenty 
workers ... in working to expand where there is offers in the way of — 
no room to expand! ; 

e Varied raw materials ... skilled and unskilled 

Alert manufacturers are investigating The Land home-rooted man power . . . dependable N. & W. 


‘ se Precision T tation . . . 

of Plenty. Many have already moved in. With a pli cicust irab ip silaaaataleoosneing er 

e The world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal... 
half-century of experience, Norfolk and Western adequate power and industrial water . . . nearness 
to domestic markets and world markets through 


lant location specialists are qualified to assemble 
P P ; "7 the great Port of Norfolk... 
e Clean, progressive communities . . . cooperative 


state and local governments... healthful climate... 
e AND ROOM TO GROW! 







Write to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk 


and Western Railway, Drawer U-305, Roanoke, Virginia. 


oth Mesletee. 


K The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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BY BUSINESS 





to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and 
refurnished. Many rooms with 
Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $15 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
=, HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vineent J. Coyle, Vice-President &% Managing Dir. 

















Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 
send in their checks regularly. 
This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


* 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















Borden 
DIVIDEND No. 161 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 11, 1950. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


April 25, 1950 Treasurer 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








ABOUT BROADER OLD-AGE PAY 


Old-age insurance is to cover at least 
7 million more individuals when Con- 
gress completes action on changes in 
Social Security. 

The House already has voted to bring 
many more persons within the old-age- 
insurance program. The Senate Finance 
Committee has agreed with the House 
on coverage for millions not now in- 
cluded in the existing plan. 

Maids, cooks, butlers are to become 
entitled to insurance under the present 
proposal. So are insurance salesmen, 
many other salesmen not now covered. 
Filling-station operators, corner grocers, 
taxicab drivers, other self-employed per- 
sons with incomes of $400 or more a 
year will be brought within the plan. 

Doctors, dentists, lawyers, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, veterinarians, optometrists 
and self-employed engineers and archi- 
tects, however, are not to be covered, un- 
less Congress reverses its present attitude. 
Farm workers, too, are to be left out. 


What will it mean for the new millions 

to be covered in old-age insurance? 
It will mean two things for those in- 
dividuals. One is that they will pay a new 
tax. Another is that they will be assured, 
at 65, of a pension the amount of which 
will be related to how much they earn 
and how long they have been within the 
insurance system. 


Who will pay the tax? 

Where a person is employed, the tax will 
be paid partly by himself and partly by 
his employer. But in the case of the self- 
employed, such as grocers and other re- 
tail storekeepers, the tax will come en- 
tirely from the individual covered. Pay- 
ments may be made quarterly along with 
income tax payments. 


How much will the tax be? 

If coverage is extended to the self-em- 
ployed before the end of this year, they 
would pay a tax, under the House pro- 
posal, of 24% per cent on the first $3,600 
of earnings. That would be at the maxi- 
mum rate of $81 a year for the remainder 
of 1950. On January 1, this rate for self- 
employed persons would rise to 3 per 
cent, or $108 a year for persons making 
$3,600 a year or more. 


What of household workers? 

Half of the tax would be paid by the 
employer and half by the worker. Details 
of how this tax is to be collected would 
be left up to the Social Security Admin- 
istration. An earlier suggestion that 
stamps be used to show the tax paid by 
domestic servants is expected to be 


dropped. Employers, and household 
workers, too, probably will be required 
to file reports and to make quarterly pay. 
ments on the old-age-insurance tax. That 
means that the Government will get 
check on the income of domestics, many 
of whom now do not pay income taxes, 


Would all domestics be covered? 
No. The Senate Committee plan calls 
for coverage of a domestic worker, othe 
than in a farm home, who is employed 
by a single employer for at least 24 days 
in a calendar quarter and receives cash 
wages of at least $50 during that time, 
In the House plan, that would be % 
days and $25 in wages. 


How about salesmen? 

Under the Senate Committee plan, coy. 
erage would be extended to full-time in. 
surance salesmen. The tax probably wil 
be withheld from their commissions, 
Many other salesmen will be covered as 
self-employed persons. They would pay 
the tax directly to the Government. 


What will a person get for his money? 
He'll be assured of a pension after reach- 
ing the age of 65, but the exact amount 
is not yet decided. At present, the pay- 
ments are not large. Under the proposed 
changes, a man retiring at 65 after re- 
ceiving average pay of $300 a month and 
after 15 years of coverage would receive 
a pension of $75 a month if single, or 
$113 a month if married. After 30 years 
of coverage, he would get as much as 
$121 a month if married, or $81 if single. 


When will the changes take effect? 
It probably would be next January 1 be- 
fore proposed changes in old-age insur 
ance would apply. It will be several 
weeks, or longer, before Congress takes 
final action. It then will take some time 
for the Social Security Administration to 
draw up regulations and to get the new 
machinery working. 


How will an “employe” be defined 
for those newly covered? 

That has been a point of concern to man} 
employers. They felt that they might 
have to pay a tax on many who were con- 
tract workers and not real employes. The 
House left it largely up to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau to say who were em- 
ployes. The Senate Committee, which 
is likely to prevail, retained the common- 
law definition of employe. That would 
remove the danger, which many com- 
panies felt faced them, of having to pay 
Social Security taxes for persons not 
really employed by them. 
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There's no surer way to risk a collision—plus legal liability for damages—than to 
drive too close to the car ahead. A good rule is to stay one car length behind the car 
ahead for every 10 miles of speed you are traveling. Thus—30 miles an hour—3 car 
lengths. 40—4 car lengths. 50—5 car lengths. Etc. Why not read this rule to your 


entire family? 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property: 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 
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Please send a free copy of 
the May 5, 1950 issue of “U.S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
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News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN deal with a regional office 

of the General Services Administra- 
tion in selling nonmilitary goods to the 
Federal Government. GSA announces 
that it is opening 10 regional offices to 
aid businessmen and suppliers who do 
business with the Government. Locations 
of the regional offices are Boston, New 
York, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. 


* * * 


a / | YOU CAN sometimes fire an em- 


ploye, at the request of a union, if 
the employe fails to apply to the union 
for exemption from paying dues during 
a layoff period. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board upholds an employer in 
such a discharge in a case where the 
union had a maintenance-of-membership 
contract requiring that union members 
pay dues. The union constitution pro- 
vides that a member can be granted ex- 
emption from dues paying, while laid 
off, if he makes application. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of an elec- 
tric utility company or a natural- 
gas company that must file an annual 
report with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, use this same information in making 
reports to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. SEC amends its instruc- 
tions for using its annual report Form 
10-K to allow firms to prepare this data 
only once for FPC and SEC reports. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship certain ores to 

foreign countries without stating the 
amount of tin, antimony, bismuth or 
cadmium that they contain. The Office 
of International Trade discontinues the 
requirement that applications for licenses 
to export certain ferrous and non-ferrous 
items must disclose the amounts of these 
four substances contained. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Bureau of Standards about a _ pro- 
posed revision of its practice recommen- 
dations for iron and steel roofing. The 
Bureau invites producers, distributors 
and others to comment on the proposal to 
revise recommendations originally issued 
in 1928. Copies may be had from Bureau 
of Standards, Washington 25, D.C. 


YOU CAN expect lower tart 
duties to apply soon on some items 
imported from the Dominican Republic, 
The State Department announces that 
tariff concessions negotiated with that 
country will go into effect May 19. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting ree. 

ognition of an employes’ profit. 
sharing trust as an exempt trust, for tay 
purposes, where you, as employer, make 
only a single payment into the trust. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that a trust was 
not exempt where the employer made 
one payment to the trustee, to be dis- 
tributed for the benefit of employes 1( 
years later. There were no provisions for 
further contributions by the emplover and 
no formula for sharing of future profits, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid treating as in- 

come for tax purposes the amount 
awarded to you in a patent-infringe- 
ment suit. By denying a review, the 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a lower- 
court ruling that the net award consti- 
tutes taxable income in the year received. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to comply with 

new rules on competitive bidding, 
when issuing securities subject to juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 
The agency announces that it is broad- 
ening its requirements on competitive 
bidding, effective on May 25. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, when bargaining 
with the certified union in your 
plant, flatly reject all contract proposals 
of the union without making any offers 
of your own. NLRB finds that one em- 
ployer failed to bargain in good faith, as 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act, in re- 
jecting the union’s contract suggestions 
without making counterproposals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on NLRB’s 

throwing out the results of an elec- 
tion in your plant merely because a 
union’s pre-election campaign included 
false statements about you, the employer. 
The Board upholds a union’s victory 
where union spokesmen had said work- 
ers would lose jobs or have their wages 
cut if the union lost the election. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor_p 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WASHINGTON....LONDON....KARACHI.... 
bee: >> Britain's proposal that the U.S. pay part of the huge British debt to India 


for tax and Pakistan is backfiring. Proposal, purely tentative and supposed to be kept 
= secret, is raising backs all over official Washington. 
st was Clamor is especially loud in the U.S. Congress. Both Democrats and Repub- 
made licans point to over 6 billion dollars in loans and grants already made to Brit- 
ih | ain since the war. They say Britain is now salting away all U.S. aid, adding 
ms for & it to gold reserves. Less, not more, aid to Britain is in their thoughts. 
ws Proposal comes to light at a bad time for London. Renewed anti-British 
feeling may affect the Marshall Plan appropriation. 

&§ Proposal made sense in London. The U.S. apparently is going to have to 
he throw a lot of dollars into South Asia to stem Communist inroads. “If so, why not 
inge- fF give dollar aid in return for an equal reduction in British debts to that area? 
2 . Kill two birds with one stone. This was just a suggestion, a possible starting 
‘onsti- point for discussion--nothing more. U.S. had asked for suggeStions..... 
eived, 








>> This is the first British suggestion dealing with their sterling debts. 
with Since September, the U.S. has been pressing Britain hard for suggestions to 
Iding, cope with the enormous sterling debts built up mainly during the war. They are 
an I.0.U.'s for supplies and services bought when British could export little. 
road- These debts are owed to British dominions, colonies, a few other countries. 
nee They take the form of balances to the credit of these countries in London. 
Their total is so huge--about 9 billion dollars--that the British can 
- release to their creditors only certain amounts annually. The rest is blocked. 
a Actually, about one sixth of Britain's total exports go to reducing these 
rosals debts and add nothing to current earnings. 
—_ Creditors naturally prefer British goods at almost any price. They are 
th, as paid for already. Thus, British exporters bask in protected markets, find it 
sca much easier to sell in them than in the U.S. or Canada. By the same token, 
American exporters have a hard time competing in these pre-empted markets. Only 
a small part of the sterling balances is released in the form of dollars. 
RB’s U.S. would like to see this kind of discrimination stopped. 
elec- Answer is to make the British pound convertible into dollars. Britain 
a tried that in 1947, quickly found creditors preferred dollars to pounds. 
over. Britain lost so many dollars the attempt had to be abandoned. 
ctory § British gold and dollar reserves now could meet only a fraction of the 
— claims of the sterling creditors. Pound can't be made fully convertible now. 
Instead, these debts are liquidated slowly as Britain exports against them. 
So British exports that might be sold for dollars go to pay off debts. If 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


this drain could be reduced, the British argue, they could earn more dollars. 
Then they would need less dollar aid from the U.S. American taxpayers, hence, 
have an interest in what happens to these British debts. 


>> Not all these sterling balances in London should or could be reduced..... 
About 6 billion dollars' worth represent currency reserves or normal bank- 
ing accounts of the creditor countries. London is traditionally their banker. 
The remaining 3 billion are excess. Most of these are in the name of India 
or Pakistan. Both countries want funds for current needs and capital projects. 
Both press Britain for large releases against their balances. Britain has been 
pretty generous, eSpecially with India. But neither Asian country is satisfied. 
Other big creditors of Britain are less insistent. Australia, New Zealand 
and the British colonies fall in line with what Britain can afford. Egypt has 
large sterling balances in London, but her needs recently have been moderate. 
British debts to Iraq and Palestine (now Israel) are pretty well drawn down. 
So India and Pakistan are the ones that get in Britain's hair the most. 











>> India and Pakistan may not care too much for the idea of having the U.S. 
shoulder the debt Britain owes them. 

As it is, they have big claims on Britain. They can get British goods 
free, as it were. And, in addition, they feel fairly sure of getting some kind 
of U.S. aid to keep the Communist wolf from the door. 

But, if they got dollar aid and, in return, canceled off an equal amount 
of sterling debt, they would be pretty much where they were. ' 





>> One thing Washington finds puzzling about the British proposal is this: 
The British hook up their debts to India and Pakistan with the U.S. desire 
to aid in the fight against Communism in Southeast Asia. 
Danger spots, in Washington's view, are Indo-China, Thailand, Burma and the 
Philippines. Britain owes debts to none of these. ; 
U.S. economic aid, if it goes at all, will go first to these countries. 
India and Pakistan would definitely be in the second tier. : 
Britain's intention is to draw U.S. attention to the possibilities of 
helping Britain and the anti-Communist cause at one and the same time. 











>> Meanwhile, the trade deadlock between India and Pakistan is easing a bit. 

Trouble came to a head when India devalued the rupee by 30 per cent last 
September and Pakistan did not devalue at all. Trade between them slumped. 

Effect has been most disastrous in the jute trade. Jute is grown in 
Pakistan but processed into burlap in India. Indian mills were starved. 

And burlap exports to the U.S. and other markets shriveled. 

But now a barter deal has been arranged. Pakistan will exchange 800,000 
bales of jute for Indian cotton textiles, steel and burlap. This is not much 
jute but it's something. At least it's a move in the right direction. 

Currency difficulties were not touched in these trade discussions. They 
are the real crux of the matter. Until they are ironed out, normal trade 
between the two countries won't be restored. But more barter trade is possible. 

Scarcity of burlap in the U.S. has promoted use of substitute bagging of 
cotton and paper. To try to recover this important market, India and Pakistan 
are beginning to see they must work together, not snipe at each other. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The upward thrust of business activ- 
ity that began early in March has 
developed into one of the sharpest 
since the end of the war. 

Nonfarm employment jumped 600,- 
000 during the month of April, cut- 
ting unemployment to 3.5 million, 
down 1.2 million in two months. 

Steel production was scheduled at 
100.3 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended April 29, setting a new 
tonnage record for the second 
straight week. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
totaled 364,481 cars in the week 
ended April 22. That was 6.4 per 
cent above a year ago and only 3.5 
per cent below 1948. 

Prices are stiffening. Farm products, 
foods and industrial goods climbed 
sharply in the week ended April 25. 
Industrial goods were highest since 
May, 1949, led by building mate- 
rials, metals and oil products. 

A burst of demand from consumers 
and distributors, chiefly for durable 
goods, is lifting factory output. 

Consumer durable goods produced 
in March reached levels more spec- 
tacular than those of February. 
Manufacturers shipped 573,000 
electric refrigerators, 27 per cent 
above the February record, 55 per 
cent above a year ago. They pro- 
duced 525,000 television sets, near- 
ly three times as many as a year 
ago. Shipments included 343,000 
washing machines, 42 per cent 
above a year ago, and 461,000 pas- 
senger cars, up 20 per cent. 
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turers for all types of goods rose 14 
per cent in March to a record level 
of 20.6 billion dollars. That was 2.6 
billion above February and 500 mil- 
lion above June, 1948. 

Shipments by manufacturers also rose 
14 per cent in March—6 per cent 
after allowing for the normal rise 
between February and March. At 
19.8 billions, shipments were the 
highest in 15 months. 

Unfilled orders mounted to 24.6 bil- 
lions, 800 millions above February, 
2.7 billions above December. Ship- 
ments, despite their sharp rise in 


March, still had not caught up with 
earlier gains in orders. 

Durable-goods industries received 
orders of 9.5 billions, 13 per cent 
above the record rate of January. 
Lumber, furniture, — machinery, 
autos and nonferrous metals made 
the largest gains. Unfilled orders 
rose to 21.5 billions, up 1.1 billions. 

Nondurable-goods industries re- 
ceived orders of 11 billions, 4 per 
cent above February. Chemicals 
and beverages were in better de- 
mand, but textile orders were off. 

Inventories of manufacturers, despite 
rising production, were unchanged 
at 31 billions. Goods were shipped 
as fast as produced. 

Wholesalers, in turn, lifted their 
March sales 18 per cent above 
February—about 8 per cent more 
than the usual seasonal gain. In- 
ventories rose only 3 per cent, as 
most goods bought from manufac- 
turers were passed on to retailers. 

Bank credit may be on the verge of a 
new expansion. Loans to consumers 
and loans on real estate and securi- 
ties, as the top chart shows, are 
growing persistently. When busi- 
ness loans expand, as they normally 
do in the second half, total credit 
will climb, lifting the money supply 
above the January peak of 170 
billion dollars. 

The upturn in business activity, mean- 
while, is being spurred by the rush 
of orders placed by business with 
manufacturers. Business confidence 
is at its highest tide since 1948. 
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ONE WAY TO WIN THE ‘COLD WAR’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE PHENOMENON of our times is that the United 

States of America, with the greatest industrial power 
and the greatest military power and the greatest scien- 
tific resources ever known to man, is unable to assure 
peace in the world. 

History tells us that strong nations usually have been 
able to prevent wars merely by exhibiting their strength 
—by letting the other fellow know what to expect if he 
doesn’t behave. 

Yet Russia refuses to be scared—refuses to be divert- 
ed from her steady course of harassment in almost every 
quarter of the globe where trouble can be provoked. 

Does Russia perhaps think the United States will not 
fight another war, or does Russia think she can inter- 
mittently annoy America to the point of war and yet 
refrain from general hostilities? 

It has been argued that the Soviet leaders intend to 
bleed us from an economic standpoint rather than go to 
war—that they hope by constant threats and aggressive 
skirmishes to cause us to strain our finances to the 
point of collapse and then, if our aid has to be with- 
drawn from Europe, to march in or take possession by 
political infiltration. 

We have wisely countered with the Marshall Plan 
and we are rearming Western Europe. So Russia now 
has begun to concentrate her tactics of harassment on 
Asia, which would be far more costly for us to stabilize. 


Does Russia overestimate American patience? 
Does she think that the American people will go on 
from year to year accepting such incidents as the shoot- 
ing down of an unarmed American plane in the Baltic 
or the blockade of Berlin and other annoyances and 
not finally come to the point of a showdown that could 
mean war? Are the Russian rulers disregarding en- 
tirely the fact that a pacific nation like the United 
States can be aroused and inflamed to war? 

The Kremlin leaders cannot be uninformed about 
the nature of the American animal—slow to anger but 
unrelenting when a fight comes. Twice we have trav- 
elled across the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic to help our 
allies gain victory. From 1942 to 1945 we travelled 
8,000 miles across the Pacific to fight a successful war. 
Mere distance will not prevent a war between Russia 
and the United States. There is no comfortable isola- 
tion for anybody when the airplane can travel faster 
than sound. 

Shall we, then, be trapped into excessive armament 
expenses by the tactics of Russia’s leaders? Last week 
our Government decided to spend another 500 million 


dollars on defense measures. All told, the “cold war” jg 
costing us nearly 20 billions a year now. 

Some people are beginning to say that if a war must 
be fought eventually, we had better have an early show 
down and fight while World War II reserves and equips: 
ment are available. Undoubtedly Russia’s behavior : 
causing that kind of sentiment to grow in America. 

A calm and dispassionate examination, however, of 
what such a course would mean to America as well ag 
to Russia should turn us away from it as a solution, 

But since Russia, on the other hand, thinks she cap 
bankrupt us in an armament race, consideration will h 
given now to the use of political power and measuré 
“short of war.” 


The Achilles heel of Russia—her real weak 
ness—is in her satellite states. Infiltration is a Russiat 
weapon in the “cold war.” Russia is intruding in Franeg] 
and Italy, in Greece and Turkey, with Communist 
blocs that serve a foreign power. : 

As a counter-measure, the Allies will be compelled to 
brush aside their own unrealistic attachment to form 
and consider only the substance. There really is no such 
thing as sovereignty or independent governments any: 
more in the satellite nations. These are merely “occus| 
pied areas.” Surely, it will be asserted, we who are $0 
ready to supply arms and ammunitions to freedom-lov- 
ing peoples on one side of the Iron Curtain must not 
forget our freedom-loving friends on the other side of) 
the Iron Curtain—in Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovaki ‘ 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and China—whe : 
only yesterday heroic “underground movements” flout 
ished and can rise again. 

Russia may not be scared of our military statisti 
as she knows we do not want to fight a general war, but 
Russia would reach an agreement or understanding 
with us quickly for a new world order if she came to} 
realize that two can play at the same game—that it 
isn’t necessary for us to engage in general hostilities to 
reach the Iron Curtain peoples and increase Russia’s 
troubles as she has increased ours. 

When it does come time to end the “cold war,” no 
agreement can be made, worth the paper it is written 
on, unless effective guarantees are devised whereby the 
people in each nation, large or small, do obtain the 
right and freedom to govern themselves without 
interference of any kind from any other nation. Actual 
withdrawal of the Red Army and “police” forces from 
every country outside of Russia is a prerequisite to™ 
peace. F 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 


EN ENTE EERE RY MCLE NG te Ce Tr I KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
years ime does wha ime aione can do for whiskey...ripens Its SKY avor, STRAIGHT BOURBON 


6 YEARS OLD a 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD+86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 





